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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


Report of the committee on Premiums and Exhibitions. 

To the Board of managers of the Franklin Institute, for 
the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, the Committee 
of Premiums and Exhibitions respectfully report: 

That in pursuance of the arrangements previously 
made, their 6th exhibition of domestic manufactures was 
held at the Masonic Hall, on the 14th of September, 
and continued open for five successive days, during 
which it was most extentively visited, both by the 
members of the institute and by the public at large. — 
It is conjectured that not less than 20,000 persons visit- 
ed the exhibition, all of whom experienced, we believe, 
the highest satisfaction at the great improvement it mani- 
fested. It was not so much by the number or quantity 
of the articles deposited, as by their great excellence, 
and, by the visible amelioration in their quality that 
this exhibition distinguished itself from all preceding 
ones. We do not propose to notice here (indeed it would 
be impossible to do so satisfactorily) all the various ob- 
jects presented; as many were brought in after the ex- 
hibition had commenced, and could notbe regularly 
recorded in the catalogue. We will first report on 
those articles that claimed a premium. 

Of the 37 premiums proposed by the Institute, three 
only are adjudged to be due. 

The first is ‘for the best stock or standing vice, 
equal to those called Tower Vices, and weighing thirty 
pounds or upwards, not less than three to be exhibited,” 
which the committee consider to be fully deserved by 
Archibald Lamont, of Pittsburg, (Pennsylvania,) for 
the vices presented by him. In execution they are re- 

orted by competent Judges to be quite equal to any 
imported; in design, they offer a variation from those in 
general use, the screw of the box being cut out of the 
solid, while in the English vices, the thread of the box 
is brazed in. This will present the advantage of great- 
er durability. The temper of the vices was tried and 
ascertained to be very good. 

The 2nd premium was awarded to Jacob F. Walter, 
of this city, for a cooking stove, invented by him, and 
which has been ascertained to perform well, the vari- 
rious operations of cooking, with anthracite coal; the 
cost of the stove being only thirteen dollars. The ob- 
ject of the Board in offering this premium, and in limit- 
ing the price at fifteen dollars, is understood to have 
been to encourage the extension of the use of anthra- 
cite in families whose restricted means have hitherto 
disabled them from purchasing expensive stoves or 
grates. The simplicity and cheapness of Mr. Walter’s 
stove, will, in a great measure, effect this; but the com- 
mittee deem it their duty to state, that it is in their opin- 
ion, liable to a serious objection, which is, that the ob- 
jects intended to be cooked are exposed to the gases 
resulting from the combustionof the coal. This, which 
is said to produce no injurious effects under ordinary 
cases, might become highly objectionable if a more im- 
pure kind of coal than that now found in our market 
were brought from the mines. It is not difficult to 
foresee that instamces might arise in which these gases 
would assume very unpleasant, and perhaps even very 

properties. As, however Mr. Walter’s stove 

meets the conditions proposed by the Institute,the com- 

mittee have not felt themselves at liberty to recommend 
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| to the Board to withhold it;but they would suggest that a 
premium be offered for the same object next year, with 
| an express condition that the furnace of the coal shall 
not come into contact with the victuals exposed for 
cooking. The price might also be reduced to a lower 
limit. Mr. Walter will, of course, be expected, be- 
fore he recives the medal, to give the usual assurance 
to furnish any required number at the same price, and 
of equal quality. 
The institute had offered premiums to the maker of a 
vegetable oil that would answer as a substitute for olive 
oil, or for spermaceti oil; whether by this they intended 
that it shuuld answer all the purposes of olive oil, or 
| merely some of them, does not clearly appear; but be- 

ing desirous to give it the most liberal construction, the 

committee recommend the awarding of a silver medal to 
| Charles A. Barnitz, of York, Pennsylvania, for the sun- 
flower oil exhibited by him; it is not fit for the uses of 
the table, unless by persons who prefer a very sapid 
oil, but it may be employed with advantage in painting, 
as it is highly siccative, and is applicable in many other 
cases as a substitute for olive eil; they therefore coin- 
cide with the judges on chemicals in considering it asa 
valuable accession to our stock of native productions.— 
They understand that it is already manufactured and 
consumed in various arts toa great extent. 

Of the other premiums proposed, the committee con- 
ceive that none are strictly due. This is, however, not 
unexpected; as many of those related to manufactures 
known not to be as yet established in this country, but 
to which the Board thought proper thus to invite the 
attention of the public. The committee, following the 
| precedent set to them on former occasions, have how- 

ever, agreed to recommend to you to award premiums 
| to the folowing persons, 

1. To Messrs. D. and J. Henderson, of Jersey City, 
| for the Flint Stoneware exhibited by them, a silver me- 
‘dal. Competent judges have reported to your commit- 
tee that “‘it is equaltoany ware ofthe same kind known 
to them, and superior to any made in this country.— 
It is a strong and handsome ware.” As it is compara- 
tively cheap, and an article likely to be extensively 
used in families, the committee think this manufactory 
deserves special encouragement. 

2. It has been represented to us that the manufacture 
of Leno established in thiscity, by Joseph Ripka, was 
one entitled to notice on account of the great perfec- 
, tion and cheapness of the articles made by him;and the 
| committee having observed with great pleasure his in- 
, defatigable exertions to promote American manufac- 

tures by the introduction of new fabrics, have agreed 
to recommend te the Board to reward him with a silver 
medal. 

3. Ofall the articles exhibited this year, none, we 
think, attracted more notice, or excited more interest, 
than those of silk. The various publications which have 
been made on this subject for several years, and in 
which our fellow citizens have taken a prominent part, 
had awakened the public to the importance of this manu- 
facture. The committee have received some very able 
observations on the subject of silk goods,from one of the 
judges of this article, and as they propose to recom- 
mend the publication ofa portion of them in the Jour- 
nal of the institute, they deem it unnecessary to enter 
more largely upon it here. They will confine them. 
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selves to the observation that they are unanimously of | titles it te a favourable comparison with the best speci- 


opinion that a silver medal should be awarded to Mr. 
John D’Homergue, of this city, for his interesting dis- 
play of American Silk in all its conditions, from the 
cocoon to the most perfect manufacture. Your com- 
mittee do not wis! to be considered as embarking in 
the questions which have agitated the public mind on 
the subject of silk; these they believe to be foreign to 
the objects of their appointment, but think they may 
without trespassing upon forbidden ground, bear their 
evidence to the intimate acquaintance with the subject 
manifested by Mr. D’Homergue, and evinced in the 
various specimens manufactured with his own hands,— 
Had there been the requisite quantity of sewing silk, no 
doubt can be entertained that he would have been enti- 
tled, of right, to tue premium. 

Of the extent which the manufacture of silk is likely 
sv00n to acquire, the committee received some informa- 
tion from a letter communicated to them, stating that 
one individual in Connecticut, had received last sea- 
son at least eighty thousand skeins of sewing silk, 
manufactured in that state. 

The commitiee deem this a fair opportunity of calling 
the attention of the Board to a machine “for cutting ve- 
neers in one continuous sheet,” lately invented by Ca- 
Jeb B. Burnap, of Belfast, Waldo county, Maine, patent- 
ed May 1, 1829, (Journal of the Franklin Institute, vol. 
iv. p. 120.) It has been described to them by compe- 
tent judges to be a great improvement in the art of 
sawing veneers, as it shows the whole figure of the 
wood, which could not be produced in any other way; 
the machine is simple, and as it has been more than a 
year in operation, without its novelty being contested, (as 
far as your committee are advised, ) they deem it proper 
to recommend the awarding ofa silver medal tothe in- 
ventor, There were, at the exhibition, several pieces 
of ash & maple veneers obtained by this machinery, and 
the furniture manufactured with them was very fine. 

5. Believing that the manufacture of cabinet ware 
and house furniture is one in which our city is deeply 
interested, from the high reputation of its mechanics, 
and the extensive commerce which it carries on in this 
branch of industry,the committee had observed with re- 
gret that there seemed to prevail too little anxiety to 
mnovate inthe designs, and that while the workman- 
ship continued to improve from day to day, the ferms 
remained unaltered. A slight deviation, and it is gene- 
rally believed a real improvement in the mode of at- 
taching the looking glasses of toilets, was manifested 
in a very beautiful specimen of maple work, exhibited 
by Mr. John Jameson, of this city, and with a view to 
evince their anxiety to promote such innovations, the 
committee have agreed to recommend that a silver me- 
dal be presented to bim. They understand that this 
piece of furniture was the exclusive work of Walter 
Pennery, a youth apprenticed to Mr. Jameson. As the 
execution of the werk reflects great credit upon him, 
he fully deserves an honorary mention. 

6. Ithaving been represented to us by competent 
judges, that a piano forte made by F. W. Pommer, Jr. 
(a lad of fifteen years of age) exhibited great ingenuity 
and precocity of skill, anc the judges having ‘desired 
that such early evidence of talent and perseverance 
should be rewarded by some mark of approbation,” the 
committee have (after ascertaining that the instrument 
was wholly and exclusively the manufacture of this 
youth,) agreed to recommend that a silver medal be 
awarded to him for it. The committee desire it to be 
distinctly understood, .that it is not the excellence 
ofthe instrument, or the beauty of its workmanship, 
for which they wish to give a reward, but for the talent 
manifested by the young artist. 

7. They also think that asilver medal is due to John 
Yard and Co. of Morrisville, (Pennsylvania,) for the 
splendid display of mother of pearl work, manufactur- 
ed and exhibited by them. This is almost a new branch 
in this country, and the perfection which it displays en- 


mens of foreign workmanship. 
8. The committee observed with pleasure, the great 
notice taken by the public of the splendid lamps, chan- 


' deliers, &c. exhibited by Christian Cornelius, of this 
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city. The magnificent one made by him for one of our 
churches, is a proofthat for beauty of design and ex- 
cellence of execution in this manufacture, we need not 
look abroad for superiority over our own mechanics; we 
therefore recommend that a silver medal be awarded to 
him. 

The committee havé not thought it advisable to ex- 
tend further the list of premiums, and while they deem 
it impossible for them to do justice to all those that con- 
tributed to the objects of the Institute, by depositing 
specimens of their work,they trust they may be indulg- 
ed ina few observations on some of the prominent ar- 
ticles exhibited. 

They observed with peculiar interest the Margaric 
Acid manufactured by Messrs. Seybert and Vanuxern — 
The history of this substance is interesting. It appears 
that these scientific manufacturers attempted its prepa- 
ration by the method recommended by the French dis- 
coverers, but found themselves foiled in the attempt; 
the process being incorrectly given, probably with a 
view to mislead such as would undertake to repeat it.— 
This induced them to institute a course of experiments 
on fatty substances, the result of which has been the 
discovery of a new and original process, which, judging 
from the specimen exhibited, produces an article of 
even superior quality to the French. Had it been 
manufactured on a sufficient scale to warrant it being 
thrown into commerce,your committee would not have 
hesitated in recommending it for a premium; but at 
present, they confine themselves to the expression of 
their hopes that before the next exhibition it may be- 
come an article supplied in sufficient quantity to entitle 
it to rank among the manufactures of this country. 

Among the chemicals, there were specimens of su- 
gar of lead, of the manufactory of Messrs. Wetherill, 
and of Mr. John Harrison, of this city, both deserv- 
ing of honorary mention. They alsonoticed the chro- 
mic yellow and white lead of the Messrs. Wetherill,the 
bi-chromate of Jead of Mr. Badams, of New York; the 
samples of West’s superior rouge; Mr. Cashing’s fine 
Cologne water, and the black lead crucibles of the Ix- 
ion works of Barton, which they understand have been 
extensively and successfully used. 

The marble mantle pieces of domestic and foreign 
materials, exhibited by Messrs. John Struthers, Peter 
Fritz, Frederick Fritz, and Isaac B. Garrigues, main- 
tained the high reputation of their makers. 

The exhibition of piano fortes was unusually interest- 
ing; they were made by Messrs. Loud and Brothers, 
Charles Pomer, C. F. L. Albrecht, C. Myers, and J. J. 
Mickley, ofthis city. From the first of these skilful 
artists they noticed a three stringed piano, remarkable 
for itsforce and equality of tone, and the one chord 
piano by the same maker, merited attention for its pow- 
er and simplicity, which itappeared to the judges “to 
be particularly calculated for the country, where the 
difficulty of keeping instruments in tune is severely 
felt.” 

The cabinet ward madea very fine show, and the 
committee are indebted for it to the zeal of Messrs. 
John Jameson, Joseph Akens, A. G. Querville, J. Q. 
Stewart, Wm. Christie, and Wm. Browne, of this city, 
andto Mr. Prince, of Salina, New York, from whom 
they received a very handsome writing desk and work 
table. When, it is recollected that these articles were, 
for the most part, not made expressly for exhibition, 
but that they were taken indiscriminately from their ex- 
tensive warehouses, they from this circumstance acquire 
additional interest. 

The same observation applies to the coal grates and 
stoves, which displayed great improvement in elegance 
of form, and in the excellence of their workmanship, 
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and also a more intimate acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of science, which should never be disregarded in 
this manufacture. They were from the stores of Messrs. 
$. P. Morris, Jonas Gleason, Dennis Murphey, George 
Godfrey, Thomas Rodgers, Jr. and N. Lloyd and Son. 


The judges also visited and made report on two grates | 


applied to culinary purposes, invented by Charles Sav- 
age and by Jacob F. Walter; both of them were in ope- 
ration, and gave great satisfaction to those that had used 
them; that by Mr, Savage was not liable to the objec- 
tion noticed in Mr. Walter’s cheap stove, to which the 
premium was assigned. A very fine fender, made by 
Thomas Barnhurst, was deserving of particular notice. 

A good display of porcelain, consisting of upwards of 
one hundred and fifty pieces, manufactured by Mr. 
William E. Tucker, exhibited considerable variety of 
forms, designs, and styles, and elicited much admira- 
tion. It was gratifying to observe, that the premiums 
awarded to this enterprising manufacturer, on former 
occasions, have stimulated him to further exertions.— 
Much improvement was apparent, especially in the 
painting and other ornamental parts, and the commit- 
tee remark that the forms are generally chaste, and 
copied from the best models. They cannot omit also 
paying a merited compliment to Messrs. Smith, Fife & 
Co. of this city for two beautiful porcelain pitchers, ex- 
hibited by them, and the committee had only to regret 
that their display was not more extensive. 

The artificial teeth manufactured by Messrs. Van 
Pelt and M’ilhenney, are worthy of notice, as possess- 
ing most of the qualities that are desired in such articles. 
The enamel is even, strong, of good colour, and bright; 
and they are exempt from the principal fault in teeth of 
this description, namely, roughness, which occasions so 
unpleasant a sensation when sucli artificial teeth rub 
against the natural. 

The committee note with pleasure a good collection 
of fire bricks, slabs, muffies, cupels, &c. from the justly 
celebrated manufactory of Mr. Berry of Baltimore. 

In woollens, our display was much more limited than 
on former occasions. Our manufacturers are, we be- 
lieve, turning their attention chiefly to cloths of a mode- 
rate price, which they are unwilling to send to an ex- 
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| lead, manufactured by the Messrs. Wetherill, and which 
| may prove valuable in the arts. 
The committee think it also proper to notice the ve- 
) ry fine carpets exhibited from the manufactures of John 
}M‘Fee and John Scott, and three fine rugs made by 
Lermont, Tannahill, and Co. of Germantown; also the 
Brussells rugs made by La Chapelle. 

There were also some cast iron vices, made by Mr. 
M‘Cord, of Washington county, New York, which at- 
tracted the attention of the committee, chiefly on ac- 
count of the arrangement of the ball and socket washer, 
an arrangement which appeared to them new, and 
which may offer some advantages, but upon which they 
would not express any decided opinion, believing that 
experience will furnish the best test of its value. The 
planes by Kennedy & Co. of Hartford, Connecticut, by 
Emanuel W. Carpenter, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
by Jacob White, of this city, were deserving of great 
praise. 

The patent screw auger, by George Shettee of York 
Pennsylvania is thought deserving of notice. 

The cutlery of Messrs. Morse & Co. of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and the wood screws of Mr. L. Gougon, 
of Philadelphia, are very fine articles, which will com- 
mand a ready sale if the maker can afford to dispose of 
them at the prices charged for similar articles of fo- 
reign manufacture. 

They also advert with great pleasure to the fine edge 
tools manufactured by Dunlop, Madeira, & Co. of 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

A great display of japanned waiters and other work, 
by Messrs. Nash, Ogle, Mustin, and Blackmore, indicate 
constant improvement. The different branches of Hard- 
ware are evidently those which have made most pro- 
gress, and were we not afraid of trespassing too much 
we would with pleasure make large extracts from the 
able and minute report of the judges on these wares. 

Some very good blister steel was exhibited, but none 
| superior to what obtained a reward at former exhibi- 
, tions. Very handsome iron, rolled by Reeves and Whit- 
| taker, was deposited by them. 
| The very splendid display of glass contributed as usu- 
|al toenhance the beauty of the exhibition. The cut- 


hibition where they apprehend that they may be | ting by Daniel Linan, by M‘Cord and Shiner, and by 
brought into comparison with higher priced goods.— | Scrimger and Dockety, bore ample evidence of the 
We have toregret that the views of the Institute still | skill of these able artists. It was tasty, regular, and 
seem to be misunderstood on this subject. Goods of | well executed. The glass was clear, white, and free 
all qualities with the prices annexed will always be from defects. 
cheerfully received and judged accordingly. ‘The n-| The Institute have on former occasions manifested 
stitute is aware that in acountry like ours, the demand the deep interest they take in the introduction of the 
for high priced articles must always be limited, and that | manufacture of straw bonnets in this country; the per- 
the intelligent manufacturer will generally look to a! fection exhibited in the specimens presented on former 
coarser article for a more safe and a more extensive mar- | occasions, seemed to leave nothing to desire, but those 
ket. | presented this year, far surpassed all others. They re- 

In cotton goods the display was fine and interesting, | ceived an universal share of attention from the fair visit- 
but the committee pass over it rapidly, as they propose | ers of the exhibition, and the judges have reported to 
recommending to the Board to publish a large extract | us that the split straw bonnets made by Mrs. Henly, 
from the able report made by the judfes on this article. | of this city, from plat made in Boston, excelled any 

In addition to the silk manufactures of Mr. D’Ho- | thing of the kind they had ever seen. We are preclud- 
mergue, the committee received fine specimens of sew- | ed from recommending them for premium, by the know- 
ing silk from Mr. Bulkley, of Hampton, Connecticut, al- ledge we have that at the time of the formation of the 
so some prepared by a number of young ladies in Con- | list of premiums for 1830, the managers were unani- 
necticut, and by Miss Brush, of Bedford, New York. | mously of opinion “that a due regard to the other 
The latter was obtained on the Italian reel, under the | branches of industry, and to the funds of the Institute, 
direction of the Pennsylyania Silk Socicty, and was de- | would not justify further premiums on this branch of 
clared by competent judges who tried it in tayloring, | industry, while they regretted that all their efforts had 
mantua making, and hat manufactories, to be equal in | been unavailing to call the attention of Pennsylvania to 
all respects to the imported silk. | its importance.” per 

In mechanics, we observed various machines, suchas | We must not omit to mention the splendid display of 
clocks, models~of rail-road cars, or wagons; of canal | silver plate from the workshops of Messrs. Thomas 
boats; of agricultural implements, &c. all of which were | Fletcher, Edward Lownes, and R. and W. Wilson. In 
referred to the committee on inventions, from whom a| combs, brushes, books, stationary, specimens of fine 
report maybe expected on such asdeserve special notice. | arts, of book binding, fancy articles, leather work, &c. 
These articles attracted considerable attention, and in| &c. &c. there was the usual variety and excellence, but 
this respect the exhibition will be useful in extending | our limits do not permit us to particularize them. 


the names of the artists. We record here a curious pipe 
for mineral water which is formed of tin coated with 





At the conclysion of the exhibition, the committee 
thought it expedient to hold a public auction of such 
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goods as were intended for sale. In doing this, they 
yielded to the wishes of many of the depositors. The 
sale was much more successful than that attempted on 
a former occasion; but it was not sufficiently so to justi- 
fy, in our epinion, a perseverance in this plan. There 
seems to be a difficulty in bringing purchasers from 
the usual auction stores to a place out of the ordinary 
precincts of business, a distrust exists that the goods 
are valued much above their ordinary market price, 
and that they are not offered without reservation. These 
considerations affect unfavourably both the purchaser 
and the seller, and when we advert to the great trouble 
and risk that attend such a sale, your committee cannot 
recommend its being again attempted. 

It may not be amiss to state here, that all the goods 
deposited were restored to their owners without any 
material injury or loss; a fact highly creditable to the 
population of our city. 

The committee think it proper to make one or twe 
observations upon the general character of the goods 
exhibited, which they trust may not be unprofitable to 
our manufacturers. Experience has shown that those 
goods are the most popular, and are held to be in best 
taste, which are the plainest and the neatest. It is 
more by the elegance of their forms, by the chasteness 
and appropriateness of their ornaments, and by the sim- 
plicity and uniformity of their colours, that taste is dis- 
played and admiration secured. As to those works in 
which gaudiness takes the place of neatness, in which 
all the colours of the rainbow are brought together, and 
of which uncouth carvings, heavy mouldings, and over- 
loaded gildings, are the chief recommendations, al- 
though they may please an immature and an unimprov- 
ed taste, they cannot, and experience shows that they 
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From the Pemberton MSS. 


Smira’s HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER XI. 
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Particulars of the death of Robert Wardell on his visit 
with Robert Barrow to the Island of Jamaica—an ac- 
count of the shipwreck of Robert Barrow, Jonathan 
Dickinson and others in the Gulph of Florida, with the 
hardships they suffered among the Indians. 

[1694.] Robert Barrow and Robert Wardell, the two 
ancient Friends from England mentioned before, having 
thoroughly visited their brethren on the continent of 
America, in which they had been at three hundred and 
twenty eight meetings, in the latter end of the last year 
took shipping for the West Indian Islands, and having 
been at Antigua,and Bermudas, where they had consid- 
erable service among Friends and others—they arrived 
at Jamaica on the tenth of the second month in this 
year, intending to have gone to the continent of Ame- 
rica again, but having had several meetings in Jamaica, 
about two weeks after their arrival, Robert Wardell 
was taken ill, the climate indeed made great alterations 
in both, but the last especially, a Friend asking him how 
he found himself, he answered, I have been sick many 
times, but I never felt myself as 1 am now, therefore I 
know not how it may be with me, the will of the Lord 
be done; [am given up, and am contented with God’s 
will; at another time he said to the woman Friend at 
whose house he was, The Lord reward thee for thy 
tender care. It makes me think of my dear wife, | know 


not whether I may ever see her more, but however, the 
do not, find favour with a discerning public. This ob. 


will of God be done, I am and was willing to be con- 
servation applies to cabinet ware; to pianos; to porce- | tented with the will of God, whether life or death, be- 


lain; to glass ware; to marble mantel pieces; to all | fore [came hither, and I bless God, I am not afraid to 
kinds of architectural works; to coal grates, &c. and | die. And continuing to the end in a resigned frame of 
as far as colours are concerned, to printed cotton and | mind, gave divers good exhortations to those who came 
silk goods, &c. &c. We take pleasure in stating that | to visit him concerning the education of their children, 
the manufactures of this country are daily becoming | their care of discipline in the church, and that things 
less liable to censure on this score. Another point in | might be kept in good order, and expressed his desire 
which we observe great improvement, since the first | that Friends might walk answerable to God’s love to 
exhibitions of the Institute, is in the general finish of | them, and after four days sickness he peacably expired 
the articles; formerly, while those parts which were in- | on the twenty second of the second month, leaving his 
tended to be prominent were overloaded with meretri- | companion and fellow labourer in the Island, where af- 
cious ornaments, coarsely finished and unskilfully ap- | ter about four months stay, embarking for Philadelphia, 
plied, the rest were left in the rudest condition; now | the vessel was on the 23d of the 7th month, by a storm 
the whole of it approaches more to that finished style of | in the Gulph of Florida run aground, and shipwrecked, 
elegance which so peculiarly distinguishes the produc- | by which the passengers on Board, and he more parti- 
tions of England. To this point we would chiefly in- | cularly, having been sick several months, were expos- 
vite the attention of our manufacturers; although much | ed to many singular hardships and occurrences. There 
has been attained, still something remains to be done. | were on board, besides Robert Barrow aforesaid, Jona- 

Finally, the committee beg leave to recommend to | than Dickenson, a wealthy merchant of Jamaica, and 
the Board the adoption of the following resolutions, | one of those called Quakers, who with his wite, a child 


the justice of whith they deem too apparent to require | at her breast, sundry servants and a kinsman, named 
any comment. 


| Benjamin Allen, were removing in order to settle in 
Resolved, that the thanks of the Institute be present- Philadelphia, thay were drove ashore in the night, and 
ed to the manufacturers and mechanics of the United | about nine next morning, were saluted by a visit from 


States, who have contributed to the success of the ex- | two Indian men, who were naked except a small piece 
hibition, by depositing specimens of their industry and of platted work of straws, which just hid their middle, 
skill. 


and fastened behind with something like a horsetail, ° 
Resolved, that the thanks of the Institute be most | made of a sort of silk-grass, they came from the south- 


specially presented to the gentlemen of the committee | ward running fiercely and foaming at the mouth, but 
of arrangements of the exhibition, and to the commit- | had no weapon except their knives, and not making any 
tees of judges, for the friendly and liberal zeal with | stop, they forthwith violently seized the two first men 
which they co-operated in the objects of the Institute. | they met with, which were two of the mariners then 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Institute be offered | carrying corn from the vessel to the tep of a bank not 
to Messrs. Jennings, Thomas, Gill & Co. for their lib- | far off, where Jonathan Dickenson stood to receive it, 


erality in assigning over to it the amount of their com- | and put it into a cask, the men not resisting at all, the 
missions on the sales at auction on the 20th ult. 


Indians used no violence but taking them under the 


arm, brought them towards J. Dickenson, their counte- 
Shamokin Dam.—Such alterations have been made | nance was furious and bloody, they had their hair tied 


in the schute of the above dam as to render the naviga- | ina rowl behind, in which stuck two bones, shaped, 
tion perfectly safe and easy for every decription of river , one like a broad arrow, the other a spear head, the rest 
craft. The water now glides smoothly, and without | of the men followed from the vessel asking Jonathan 
causing any re-action.— Bloomsburg Register. Dickinson what they should do, whether they should 
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get their guns to kill these two—he persuaded them | go to the Southward, but they answered that they must 
not, and desired them to be quiet, shewing their ina- | go to the Northward for St. Augustine, then seeing that 
bility to defend themselves from what might follow, but they could not otherwise persuade them, they signified 
to put their trust in the Tord, who was able to defend | that they should go to the Southward for the Havannah, 
to the utmost; then walking towards the place where | and that it was but a little way, the passengers gave 
their sick and lame were, (the master of the vessel had | them to understand that they came that way, and were 
a few days before broke his leg, and Jonathan Dickin- | bound for the Northward, all which took place with 
son’s child, 6 months and 12 days old, with R. Barrow | them. 

and B. Allen were all sick) the two Indian men follow-| The Cassakees heart seemed now tendered, he was 
ed him till they came near enough to see the sick, and | mostly with them and kept off such of the petti-rob- 
then letting the men loose, stood with a wild furious | bers as would have plundered them of the few remain- 
countenance, upon which he bethought himself to give | ingrags. By this time the vessel lay dry onshore, and 
them some tobacco and pipes, which they greedily | the Indians got together, men and women, some hun- 
snatched from them, and making a snuffing noise, like | dreds in number, having took most of the goods out of 
a wild beast, turned their backs and ran away. It was | the vessel, and covered the bay for a large distance, 
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easy to imagine these went to alarm their countrymen, 
and natural to forebode what was to follow; they were 
among a barbarous people, such as were then common- 
ly accounted man-eaters, so that they sat themselves 
down expecting a cruel and hard death, except it 
should please a sovereign hand to interpose. Within | 
2 or 3 hours after the departure of the two [ndians, | 
some of the Ship’s people being near the beach or | 
strand, returned and said the Indians were coming ina 
very great number, all running and shouting, they went 





they opened the stuffs and linens, and spread them to 
dry, but would touch no sort of strong drink, that, they 
left in the vessel, they shouted and made great noise in 
the time of plunder. Night coming on the Cassakee 


| put those chests and trunks which he had reserved for 


himself into the Passengers Tent. This seemed to re- 
alize the pleasing expectations they had formed of his 
company, and that he would continue to defend them 
from the rage of others: going down to the water side 
amongst his people, he returned with three old coats 
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all to the vessel and seizing whatever they could lay | wet and torn, these he gave the passengers, who made 
bold on, except Rum, Sugar, Molasses, Beef and Perk; | a fire at each end of their Tent, and laid themselves 
but their Casseckey (so they called their King)) with | down, it being dark, but hearing hideous noises and 
about 30 more ran down to the passengers in a furious | fearing the Indians were not satisfied, could not help 
manner, having a dismal aspect, and foaming at the | fearing their intentions. The Cassakee lay in the tent 
mouth; their weapons were large Spanish knives, ex- | upon his chests. About midnight they heard a compa- 
cept the Cassakees, who had a bayonet that belonged ny of Indians coming from the vessel towards them ma- 
to the master of the vessel, they rushed in upon the | king terrible shouts, and approaching fiercely up to the 
passengers crying Nickaleer, Nickaleer, but they not | Tent; the Cassakee called to them, which occasioned a 
understanding what they meant, they repeated it over stop. It seemed they had killed a Hog, and brought 
often, at last they cried Espania, or Spaniard, by which | him with them—the Cassakee asked the passengers if 
the passengers understood, that they at first meant | they would eat him. Solomon Cresson, who could talk 
English, to which one of the company answered yea, | Spanish, by the desire of the rest answered him that 
they replied no Spania, no, but all cried out Nicka- | they used not to eat at that time of night, whereupon 
leer, Nickaleer. The passengers sitting on their chests, | they threw the Hog down before the Tent, and the 
boxes and trunks, the [ndians surrounded them, but | Cassakee sent thein away. Day light appearing, they 
they sitting still and quiet, those bloody minded crea- | concluded to use some endeavours for their liberty in 
tures placed themselves each behind one, kicking and | order to pass to the Northward. Cresson opened the 
throwing away the bushes that were near or under their | matter to the Cassakee, who answered that they must 
feet:—the Cassakee had placed himself behind Jona- | go to his town, to the Southward; this occasioned,them 
than Dickinson, standing upon the chest which he sat | to press him more urgently to let them go for St. Luc- 
upon. They all had their arms extended, holding their | ca (this place having a Spanish name, they supposed 
naked knives in them, ready to execute their bloody.| to have found it under the government of that nation, 
design, some taking hold of some of them by the heads | whence they might expect relief,) but the Cassakee 
with their knees set against their shoulders. In this | told them that it was about two or three days journey 
posture they seemed to wait for the Cassakee to begin, | thither, and that when they came there, they would 
they were high in words which the passengers under- | have their throats cut, and be scalped, shot, burnt, and 
stood not, but on asudden it pleased the Lord to work | eaten. They thought this was only to divert them, 
wonderfully for their preservation, for instantly the sav- | and were more earnest to go, but he sternly refused to 
ages were struck dumb, and like men amazed for the | let them, saying they must ge to his Town. 
space of a quarter of an hour, which time their counte-| About eight next morning the Cassakee came into 
nances fell, and they looked like another people, they | their Tent, and sitting down among them asked the 
quitted the places they had taken behind the passen- | old question Nickaleer. Nickaleer, directing his speech 
gers, and came in amongst them, requiring to have all | more particularly to Robert Barrow, who answered him 
their chests, trunks, and boxes unlocked, which being | plainly yes, which caused the Cassakee to ask him if 
done they divided all that was in them, the money the | another person which he pointed to was Nickaleer, he 
Cassakee took unto himself, and privately hid it in the | answered yes. Then said he Votus (or all) Nickaleer, 
bushes. Then they went to stripping the passengers, and going from amongst them returned in a short time 
leaving each of them only a pair of breechesand an old | with some of his men, who then fell greedily to strip- 
coat, except J. Dickenson’s wife and child, Robert Bar- | ping Jonathan Dickinson’s wife and child, Robert Bar- 
row, and the master from whom they took but little that | row, and the master, who had all escaped till now, they 
day, having thus done they asked them again Nicka- let them for a while almost naked, but relenting a little 
leer, Nickaleer, Nickaleer, they answered by saying | some of the passengers got a few things again, which 
Pennsylvania. | however displeased other Indians. The passengers 
The passengers began to inquire after St. Augustine, | then cut their Tents in pieces and got clothing out of 
and to talk of St. Lucca, a Spanish Town that lay about | them, which the Indians perceiving took the chief of 
a degree tothe Northward. But the Indians cunning. | this also—the men had mostly breeches and pieces of 
ly would seem to persuade them that they both lay to | canvass left them, and the whole company interceding 
the Southward. At length the Cassakee told them how | for Jonathan Dickinson’s wife, all was not yet taken 
long it was to St. Lucca by days travel, but cared not | from her. About noon the Indians having removed all 


te hear them mention St. Augustine, they would en- 
deavour to signify by signs that the passengers should 





their plunder off the Bay, and many of them being gone, 
a Guard was provided armed with bows and arrows, 
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with whom the passengers were summoned to march, 
and a burthen was provided for every one to carry that 
was able. The master with his broken leg was helped 
along by his negroe; Jonathan Dickinson’s wife was 
forced to carry her child, they not suffering any other 
to relieve her, if any of them offered to lay down their 
burthen they were threatened to be shot, thus were 
they forced along the Beach barefooted, they had sav- 
ed one of the Master’s Quadrants, and a Seaman’s Calen- 
der, with two other books. As they walked along the 
Bay (the time suiting) the mate took an observation, by 
which they found themselves in the latitude of 27 de- 
grees 8 minutes. Some of the Indians were offended 
when he held up his Quadrant to observe, and one of 
them drew an arrow to shoot him, but it pleased Provi- 
dence hitherto to prevent them shedding any of their 
blood. After they had travelled about 5 miles along 
the deep sand in an extreme hot sun, they came to an 
inlet, on the other side of which was an Indian Town. 
They were commanded to sit down,—the Cassakee 
came to them, and with his hand scratched a hole in the 
sand about a foot deep, coming to water, he made signs 
for the Passengers to drink, who, being extreme thirsty 
did, but the water was very salt; while they sat here 
they saw great fires making on the other side of the in- 
let, which some of them thought was preparing for 
them; about an hour being spent here, an Indian with 
a small canoe came from the other side, and Jonathan 
Dickinson, his wife and child with Robert Barrow, were 
ordered to go in, the Canoe was but just wide enough 
for them to sit down in, however, over they were car- 
ried, and being landed the Indians made signs for them 
to walk tothe Wigwams, which they did. But the 
young Indians seeming to be frightened ran from them, 
they ‘were directed toa Wigwam which afterwards they 
understood to be the Cassakees, herein, were the Cassa- 
kees wife, and some old women setting in a Cabin 
made of sticks, about a foot high, covered with a matt; 
they made signs for them to sit down on the ground, 
which they did, the Cassakees wife having a young child 
sucking at her breast, gave it to another woman, and 
would have Jonathan Dickinson’s child, which its poor 
mother was very loth to suffer, but she would not be 
denied, took the child, and suckled it at her breast, 
viewing and feeling it from top to toe, at length she 
returned it to its mother; by this time another parcel of 
the passengers were come over, who sitting down by 
the Wigwam side, an Indian brought a Fish boiled on a 
small Palmetta leaf, and set it down amongst them, ma- 
king signs to them to eat, but their troubles had destroy- 
ed their appetites. All the people being brought over, 
at length came the Cassakee to his Wigwam. He set 
himself to work, got some stakes and stuch them in ad- 
joining to his Wigwam, and tied sticks, to which, those 
small Palmettoes were fastened about three foot high, 
and laying two or three mats of Reeds made a shelter 
which it seems was intended to break the wind from 
the Passengers, whom he then ordered to lye down 
there, which as many of them did, as these mats would 
hold, the rest lying on the ground by them, the Cassa- 
kee went into his Wigwam, and seated himself on his 
cabin cross legged, having a basket of Palmetta ber- 
ries brought him, he eat very greedily, after which 
came some Indians to him, who talked much. 
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The next morning the Cassakee looking on the pas- 
sengers with a smiling aspect, sent his son with his 
sharpened stick to strike fish for them, which he per- 
formed with great dexterity, those of the passengers 
who walked dewn with him, though they looked ear. 
nestly when he threw his staff from him could see no 
fish, yet he commonly brought one on shore at the end 
of it. In two hours time he got as many fish as would 
serve twenty men, there were others also fishing at the 
same time, so that fish were plenty, but the desperate 
condition of the passengers had such an effect upon 
some of their stomachs, that they could not eat, some 
among them still imagining that they only meant to 
feed them in order to feed themselves. “Some time 
before night (says Jonathan Dickenson) Robert Barrow 
was exhorting us to be patient, and in a Godly manner 
did he expound that text of Scripture, because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience &c. Rev. chap. 3. 
10. after which he ended with a most fervent prayer, 
desiring of the Lord, that whereas he had suffered us 
to be cast amongst a barbarous and heathenish people, 
if that it was his blessed will, he would preserve and de- 
liver us from amongst them, that our names might not 
be buried in oblivion, and that he might lay down his 
body among faithful friends, and at the close of his 
prayer, he seemed to have an assurance that his petition 
would be granted in all which, some of us were livingly 
refreshed and strengthened.” 

The 27th of September, they used what persuasions 
they had with the Cassakee to go to the Northward for 
Augustine, his answer was that they would all be kill- 
ed but at length they prevailed, and he told them that 
on the morrow they should go, they having a large bi- 
ble and a book of Robert Barclay’s some one or other 
of them was often reading in them, and it being ona 
first day most of them sat together, Robert Barrow de- 
sired the ships people to join with them in waiting up- 
on the Lord, in which time he spoke very seasonably 
among them, and afterwards went to prayer. All the 
Indians coming about them, some of the younger sort 
would be mocking but not to their disturbance. The 
elder sort stood very modesty the whole time, after 
prayer they all withdrew quietly, but some of them 
(especially the Cassakees eldest son) would take great 
delight in hearing them read, sometimes taking the bi- 
ble or other book and giving to one or other to read, 
the sound of which pleased him. The Cassakee once 
for a great part of the day, with three of the negroes in 
the ships boat,left them to go they knew not where, but 
in the evening returning over the inlet, the passengers 
rejoiced to see their beat which they feared had been 
burnt. Thenegroestold them they had been up the 
sound, and landed near the place where they had first 
built their tent, the Cassakees business being to re- 
move the money from one place to another and bury it. 

This old man would trust strangers but not his own 
people, however, after he had burried the money, he 
took the negroes to the place where the vessel was 
burnt and launched the boat in which he put the chests 
with the passengers linen and other matters. They also 
got a small cask which they filled with wine, out ofa 
quarter cask that was left, and brought sugar out of the 
wreck which as it happened had not been consumed 
Being got to the passengers, the Cassa- 


coming on and the moon being up, an Indian who com- | kee told them that tomorrow they should go with their 


monly performed these ceremonies, stood out, looking 
full at the moon, making a hideous noise and outcry, 
acted like a madman for the space of half an hour, all 
the Indians being silent till he had done, after which 
they all made fearful noises, some like the barking of 
a Dog, Wolf, and other more strange sounds, after this 
one of them got a Log, and setting himself down, held 
it upright on the ground, and several getting about 
him, they together made a hideous noise, singing, to 
the great amazement of the passengers, at length their 
women joined consort, and then the noise was still more 
terrible, this they continued till midnight. 





boat. This was cheerful news. All this time some 
Indians had been out and, bringing home oysters, the 
Cassakee gave the passengers some, telling them to 
take what they had a mind to. A little before night 
the Cassakee opened his chest and boxes,his wife came 
and took what was in them from him; he however seem- 
ed very generous to Jonathan Dickinson’s wife and 
child, giving to both, several things that were useful.— 
The next morning they waited an opportunity to get 
leave to depart, which was granted—they asked for a 
few things the Indians did not use, viz: a glass contain- 
ing 5 or 6 pounds of butter, some sugar, the cask of 
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wine, and some balls of chocolate, all which were grant- | 
ed to them; also a bow] to heave water out of the boat, 
but the Cassakee in return, would have J. Dickinson’s 
negro boy, with whom he was obliged to part, tho’ 
with great reluctance; they got down to the water side 
and sending all their people over the inlet that were to 


pecting death, and that in a barbarous manner, those 
that spoke could not be heard, they rushed, violently 
on them rending and tearing those few clothes they had 
—those that had breeches had so many about them that 
they hardly touched the ground till they were shaken 


out of them. They tore all from Jonathan Dickin- 
travel by land, Joseph Kirle the master, Robert Barrow, | son’s wife, and espying her hair lace, some were 


Jonathan Dickinson, and his wife and child, with two of | going to cut hair and all away to get it, but others like 
the mariners, took the boat and rowed along the shore | greedy dogs, snatched and tore it off, as for the poor 
northwards,this was contrary to the advice of the Cassa- | child they snatched from it what Ittle it had, as tho’ 
kee, who would have had them gone up the sound, | they would have torn it limb from limb—after they had 
but they supposing the sound to be a great river, were | taken all but their lives, they began to talk one to 
not willing to take his advice, tho’ it afterwards appear-} another vehemently foaming at the mouths like wild 
ed it had been right to have done so. The Cassakee | boars, and taking up their bows and arrows with other 
and some other Indians went with the ships people to-| weapons, cried out Nickaleer, Nickaleer. Cresson told 
wards the wreck, those in the boat, inthe mean time | them they were Spanirrds, but they would not hear 
rowing along shore, she being very leaky, one of them | him, and continued their cry Nickaleer, Nickaleer, 
had employ enough to heave out the water. Just be- withall drawing their arrowsto the head, but suddenly 
fore they left the Indian town, several of them were for | they perceived them to look about,and listen,and then 
taking the little cloaths and rags they had got, but call- | desisted from prosecuting their design—one of them 
ing out to the Cassakee, he would cause them to desist, | took a pair of breeches and gave to Jonathan Dickin- 
Solomon Cresson happening to be much in one Indians | son’s wife—they brought their great bible and the 
favour, he would hardly stir from his Wigwam without | large book of Robert Barclays to this place, and being 


going arminarm. This Indian among his plunder had | 
a morning gown, which he put on Solomon, and he had | 
worn it most of the time they were there, but on their 
going away; another Indian unrobed him, leaving him 
nothing but breeches. 

It was high noon when they left their wreck, and 
travelling as before near sunset the people on shore | 
came up with abundance of small fish, that had been | 
forced aground as they supposed by the storm, in | 
which they were shipwrecked, these lying far from 
the water were much tainted, and covered the shane | 
for near a mile—they gathered as many as they could | 





all stripped as naked as they were born, endeavouring 
to hide their nakedness, the canibals took the books, 
and tearing out the leaves would giye each of them a leaf 
to coverthem, which they receiving others would de- 
ride and smite them instantly, ethers still would snatch 
away what had been given, smiting and deriding them 
withal. Rober Barrow, Jonathan Dickinson, and his 
wife and child were ordered to go into a canoe to be 
carried to the other side of the inlet, being a furlong 
over. Four Indians going in the canoe to paddle when 
they came to the other side, within acanoes length or 
two of the shore, a number of Indians came running in- 


carry far,and took with them; about sunset, the passen- | to the water, some to their knees, some deeper, having 


gers in the boat, put on shore to refresh themselves.— | 
One of the negroes had saved a tinder box, and flint, | 


and others had reserved two knives, by which means 
they got a fire tho’ with much difficulty—their tinder 
was bad, and all the wood soaked with salt water— 
they broiled their fish, and some of them fed heartily, | 
and not knowing when they should be thus furnished | 
again, they carried what were left with them. 

Having a large fire several of them got under the | 
warm side, others made holes in the sand, in hopes to 
get alitttle sleep, and be the better enabled part to} 
travel, and others to row the remaining part of the | 
night, but the sand flies and musketoes were so ex-| 
treme then, that it was difficult"to sleep—the moon | 
shining they launched their boat and set forward; about | 
midnight, the people on shore came by an Indian town— | 
Indians came out in a great number, but offered no 
violence, more than endeavoring to take from them 
what little they bad, but making some small resistance, 
they were put by their purpose. They were very de- 
sirous to haye the passengers come on shore, and to 
that end called to them, but their fellow travellers ad- 
vised them to keep off. They went on thus thro’ several 
other dangers tillthe 30th of September; that day in | 
the morning they saw a small canoe from the other side 
of aninlet where they had stayed that night, put off 
with two Indians going up the river or sound a fishing, 
they hailed themin Spanish, as soon as they heard and 
saw them, they made to the shore with all speed, and 
away to their town they ran, perceiving they were shy, 
the trayellers began to doubt of their amity, of which 
before they had hopes—about sunrise they saw Indians 
in a very great number running towards them with 
their bows and arrows to the inlet, where having five 
or six canoes, they got as many into them as could, eth- 
ers took the water and swam over—they came in the 


| 





greatest seeming rage that might be expected from a| 


barbarous people. Cresson began to speak Spanish to | 


their bows and arrows drawn up, crying out Nickaleer, 
Nickaleer, which they continued without ceasing. The 
Indians that brought them over leapt out of the canoe 
and swam ashore fearing they should be shot, but in 
this juncture it pleased God to tender the hearts of 
some towardsthem, particularly the Chassakees wife, 
and some of the principal persons who were made in- 
struments to intercede for them and stop the rage of 
the multitude who seemed not to be satisfied without 
their blood. The Cassakee ordered some to swim and 
fetch the canoe ashore, which being done, his wife 
came in a compassionate manner, and took Jonathan 
Dickinson’s wife out of the canoe, ordering her to follow 
her, which they all did, some distance from the inlet 
side, and stood till all the remaining ships crew were 
brought over, which in a liitle time was done, but the 
rage of some was still great, thirsting to shed their 
blood. A mighty strife there was among them, some 
would kill, others would prevent it, all being got over 
were to walk along the sea shore to their town. In this 
passage most of them felt the rage of some of the Sa- 
vages either from blows or stones, and divers arrows 
were shot, but those that were for preserving, watched 
the others that were for destroying them, and when 
some would go to shoot,others would catch hold of their 
bows orarm. It was so ordered that not one of them 


| touched with their arrows, tho’ several were knocked 


down, and some tumbled into the sea, and tho’ they 
dared not help one another, some of the Indians were 


| made instrumental to help them. Jonathan Dickinson’s 


wife received several blows, and an Indian came and 
took hold of her hair, and was going either to cut her 
throat or something like it, having his knife near her 
throat, but her husband looked at him making a sign 
that he should not, he desisted, at which time another 
Indian came with a handful of sea-sand and filled the 
poorchilds mouth. By this time the Cassakee’s wife 
seeing J. Dickinson’s wife so oppressed came to her, 


them, they answered not till they came on shore at! they pulled the sand out of the childs mouth, and kept 
some distance, then-running upon them they cried out| it with its mother, until they got into the Cassakee’s 
Nickaleer, Nickaleer, most of the travellers sat still ex-| house, which was about 40 feet long—twenty feet wide, 
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covered with Palmetto leayes, buth top and sides, | made a drum ofa skin, covering therewith the deep 
‘There was a range of cabbins on one side and two ends, | bowl in which they brewed their drink, beating there- 
at the entring on one part a passage of benches on each , on with a stick, having acouple of rattles made of a 
side leading to the cabins, on these benches sat the | small gourd put on a stick, with small stones in it, shak- 
chief Indians, and the upper end of the cabin the | ing it, they began to set up a most hideous howling, 
Cassakee was seated, a kind of debate was held among | and in a little time after, camea party of their young 
them for about an hour, then S. Cresson and some oth- | women, some singing, some dancing, this was continued 
ers were Called to the Cassakee, and seated on the cab- | till midnight, after which they went to sleep. 

bin, where the Cassakee talked to him in the Spanish ee 

language, but could not hold much ofadiscourse. In a | 
little time some raw deer skins were brought, and given | 
toJ. Dickinson’s wife and negro woman, and to the | -jpleean: a ae eee s é : 

men, such as the Indian men wear,being a piece of plat- | 1 particularly appreciate your kindness in sending me 
work of straw, wrought of divers colours ofa triangular No. 14, Vol. VI. of ‘*the Register.” Its whole con- 
figure, with a belt of fourfingers broad, of the same, | tents are very interesting, and its views of the Fellen- 
wrought together to go round the waste, and the angle | b Syst f Ed ; ; a 
of the other, having a thing to it coming between the | °°'S System of Kcucation, are correct, in estimating 
legs, and strings to the end of the belt, all three meet- the difficulty of procuring qualified instructors in the 
ing together was fastened behind with a horsetail, or a | theory and practice of agriculture and rural economicks, 


bunch of silk grass exactly resembling it, of flaxen co- | without which, a just estimate cannot be made of the 
lour, this wasall the apparel or covering that the men | 
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wore, and thus they cloathed the strangers, a place was 
also appointed for them, mats being laid on the floor of 
the house, where they were all order to lay down, but 
it was extreme nasty, allthe stones of the berries they 
eat, and the nastiness made among them lying on the 
floor, the place swarmed with abundance of many sorts 
of creeping things as a large black hairy spider with 
two claws like a crab, scorpions, and a numberless 
company of small bugs. On these mats they lay, these 
vermin crawling over their naked bodies. To brush 
them off was like driving musketoes from one, where 


| attainable excellence of the plan in its whole extent: 
| the difficulty tho’ admitted to be great, is not deemed 
insurmountable, and is expected to be supplied in due 
| time at Bolton, where, in the interim, the classical in- 
| stitution, connected with useful rural exercises, is in 
| successful operation. 
I am pleased to see the intended introduction of the 
system in the State of Virginia also, on the farm of Mr. 
| Richard K. Meade near Winchester. Mr. Meade is well 





they are extreme thick. ‘The Incians were seated as | known throughout the United States, as a most intelli- 


en a oe ape a = seen of them, mea | gent, enterprizing, and industrious farmer, his flock of 
the range of cabin was ed with men, women an . . . : . 
children beholding them, at length they heard a wo-| sheep improved by his particular and patient attention 
man or two cry, according to their manner, and that | for many years, has attained an almost unrivalled ex- 
very sorrowfully, one of which they took to be the cellence, as well for the quality and quantity, as for the 
———— —_ — ners oe of them to | peculiar adaptation of its fleece to our manufactures, I 
look with a fearful expectation of what was coming : : : 
they also heard a strange sort of noise, not like that | have read in the Winchester Republican of the 17th of 
made by any human creature, but could not understand | September, the proposed plan of his institution, which, 
what nor where it was, sometimes it sounded to be in altho’ its exclusion of classical learning, will, in my 
one part of the house, sometimes in another, To this | opinion, limit its general utility, it will probably be not 


: - | : a 
ore en the less useful to that numerous portion of citizens, 


to surround them. But time discovered this noise to | Whose course of instruction is restricted by circumstan- 

them. The occasion of it was thus. In one part of | ces, toa very few years. 

the house where a = ne ro an eet | In the Institution at Bolton, I think I can perceive 
" I | ° ° . : ° . 

oe » ages _ we - rohie ! S — Semen ae | evident indications of the importance of those impres- 

is called Casseena) boiling the sand leaves after they | sions, which are made on the minds of boys, by a sub- 

had parched them in a pot, then with a gourd having | stitution of useful rural pursuits, and rational pleasures, 


a long neck, and at the top a small hole, which the top | for the rude, vulgar, and vici ti 
of a ion finger might cover, and at the side a round | eee tee iclous propensities, produced 


hole of two inches diameter—they took the liquor out | by a familiarity with the scenes so constantly presented 
of the pot, and putit intoadeep round bowl, which | in city life. 

being almost filled contained near three gallons, with | Should the system proposed be introduced into Penn- 
a geet ee - — a = p neers gente and Virginia, though on a small scale, and by 
ion of this liquor was the iene anion made, the press- individual exertion only, I have little doubt of its bene- 
ing of this gourd gently down into the liquor, and the | ficial influence soon recommending it to our State and 
air which it contained being forced out of the little | National Governments, and finally producing a change 
hole at the top, occasioned a sound, that according to | in the character of our whole rural population. 


— “s a ee mg or aceaedien _ : | In Pennsylvania, this portion of the people, it must be 


Conque shell, first carried to the cassakee, who threw | admitted, is deplorably ignorant, and is especially de- 


part of iton the ground and drank up the rest, and | ficient in the doctrines, discipline, and habits, which can 
then making a loud he—m, passed the cup to the rest 








of his associates, but no other man, woman or child, 
must touch or taste this sort of drink, of which they sat 
sipping, chatterieg, and smoking tobacco, or some oth- 
er herb, for most of the day; about noon some fish was 
brought to the passengers, on small Palmetto leaves, 
being boiled with scales, head and gills, and nothing 
taken from them but the guts, but they could not eat. In 


only be taught, or acquired in early life, so as to be 
any security for character in mature age. 

The formation of good and regular habits in youth, 
and the preservation of a pure imagination, are perhaps, 
the most valuable parts in every system of education, 
and these are most likely to be produced; and con- 


the evening being laid on the place aforesaid the Indians | firmed, by the simplicity, and utility of rural pursuits, 
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and associations, than by the artificial manners, the | drove the deer to the laurel groves for protection, 


Fateh 5 : ie i bin ta the | where the Indians were concealed prepared for their 
fashions, and the follies of city life. As a ship Is destruction. The Indian hunter would say to the Eu- 





_ 


only school for the formation of sailors, so are fields and | ropean: “The white man’s summer is ‘past and gone, 
gardens, for forming the habits, and acquiring the know- | but the Indian summer is come;” hence the origin of 
ledge necessary for a farmer, as well as the tastes, and | ndian Summer. ; 

WEATHER. 

: : : | Itis worthy of remark, that when a conjunction of 
tended residence, in whatsoever station, is, the country. planets takes place in winter, moderate weather is the 
By an association of learned men at Hoffwyl, Mr. Fel-| consequence. In the years 1827—28, the winter was 


lenberg has combined the advantages of city intelli_| mild and wet, and by a reference to astronomical calcu- 

: ‘ Sis eames | lations, it will appear that its mildness is to be attribu- 
gence, with the leisure of the country, and i P- | ted to the number of conjunctions in that winter, which 
tion from the interruptions to which all are subject in| powerfully affected the temperature of the atmosphere 
populous cities. This combination of talents and time | near twenty days previous and twenty days after 
is applied to the improvement of the mind, and the ame- | each conjunction. Almanack makers frequently are 


ot 8s : | Shamefuliy negligent in stating when planets are to be 
lioration of the heart, surrounded by the magnificent | ;, conjunction. The information given would enable 


scenery of Switzerland, with more effect than can be | the farmer to prepare for the ensuing winter, for the 
produced, amidst the tumult, and distractions, of gene- | merchants to prepare to send his vessels out, even in 


ral society, where every day, and almost every hour, = depth of winter, without any fear of obstruction by 


inclinations, requisite for every individual whose in- | 


produces some scene, or excitement, unfavourable to wd 
intellectual and moral advancement. Yr 3d 6 Mo. 1693. 
I insert in a note* some references to publications ex” | We of the Grand-Jury do agree and consent, yt ye 
planatory of the system of Fellenberg, by writers of dis. | ae of five hundred pounds be raised to defray ye 
ort ne , ; charges hereafter mentioned, viz: To pay ye ould ar 
tinguished discernment, and of the highest attainments, rears of prison rents, to pay ye arrears for wolves 
which you may deem perhaps worth preserving in the | heads,to bueld a good substantial stone prison house,and 
Register, at this period of zeal and enquiry on the all | ye remainder, if any, to bueld a cage and stocks, and 


' ; : | whiping post. Provided yt those persons yt had paid 
important subject of education. ye fformer tax yt was paid upon lands and poles and 











Your obedient servant, A.M. | doth make it appear by receits yt those persons shall 
have ye sid payments allowed them in ye paying of this 
[COMMUNICATED FOR THE REGISTER. | tax. JOSEPH FFISHER, FForeman, 
INDIAN SUMMER. 
When the English first settled in America, it was re- PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


marked by the Indian Chiefs, that the Summer was their Inward—For September 1830. 
favourite season. Every thing they were required to | ——~~—_ ———_j3_ = 7 & 7 
































Oi wl o| «vt = 
do, was to be performed in summer. Summer appeared eieg| 34-2 & S 
to be their season of enjoyment. Harvest was a time for Where from. 2 | 71-3 Siz 
peculiar pleasure and festivity. They en briskly 2 “| a 
during the day and the evening was consumed in mirth | ——-_—__—__— - 
and conviviality, in music and the dance. | eo : 2 2265 

The favorite period of the Indian was that time when | a om 385 
the leaves fall rustling from the trees, the sun shines = and, 1 ‘“ = 
dimly through a hazy atmosphere, when the nights are cone 7 : s 
free from frost, and days moderately warm, This period, g razils, . : 
whenever it occurred in Autumn, either in October or | a | acad yd 
November, or indeed in wintry December, was hailed | mn ra - a ; ; | on 
with every feeling of delight by the Indians, fire was set | oan Asie gaint ' | | = 
to the dry leaves of the forest which rapidly spread and | Se. Aum. Chinkion, aha 1029 

* Liste des Ecrits qui ont paree sur Hoffwyl. | South America, | 2 | 260 

Les Lettres de M. de Fellenberg a M. C, Pictet de | 9 151 8 6407 
Geneve. Bibliothéque Britannique des Mois. Novem. | Inward Coastwise—62 vessels— Tonnage, 6442 
and Decem. 1807. ose 4 Outward—For September 1830. 

Lettres de M. Charles Pictét 4 ses collaborateurs. Bi-| ——— ee ey 
bliothéque. Britt. 1807. ; | =le|/3leleyio¢ 

Correspondence de M. le General Vial, Ambassadeur | Where to. Zi 248i1¢ = 
de France en Suisse avec M. C. Pictét sur le meme | o e 
objet. " 

Lettre de M. Guateron 4 M. C. Pictét sur la féte cé-| England, 3 1241 
lébrée A Hoffwy] le 22 Mars, 1807. Bibliothéque Britt. } China, 1 | 390 
No, 292, Trieste, 1 235 

Coup d’a@il de M. Gauteron sur l’influence morale | France, 1 1 522 
qu’exercera l’etablissement d’Hoffwy] sur la masse du | Brazils, 2 348 
peuple. Madeira, 1 137 

Rapport presenté 4 son M. l’Empereur Alexandre par. | Cuba, 4, 3 674 
S. E. le Comte de Capo d’Istria sur Hoffwyl. Octobr. | Danish West Indies, 1 31.3 758 
1814. Br. West Indies, 1 197 

; 2 

Rapport sur le meme ebjet par M. A. Rengger ci-| Br. Ame. Colonies, 2); 3 825 
devant Ministre de l’Intérieur de la Republique Helve- | South America, 4 658 
tique. | Gibraltar, 1 169 

Notice sur les etablissemens de Hoffwyl. par M. V. | Hayt, | 1 123 
FE. B. Crud. Quarterly Review, No. 38, for December, 7 19 | 12 6277 
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NOTICE OF A LARGE MAGNET. 

The following is asbort notice of the large magnet 
which is now the property of the Philadelphia Museum, , 
and is deposited in their collection of philosophical in- 
struments. 

It was made in the summer of 1825, by myself, and | 
its power tried in the presence of R. M. Patterson, M. 
D. now professor of natural philosophy, and chairman | 
of the University of Virginia. It consists of fifteen bars, 
of what is called the ‘‘horse shoe’’ fori, put together 
and secured by screws, in the usual manner, The bars 
measure around the out side 43 inches, and are made of 
the best shear steel. ‘The ‘‘keeper,”’ which is of soft 
iron, and the ends of the bars are accurately ground, so | 
as to ensure a perfect contact in every part. 

The whole instrument, keeper and rings complete, 
weighs 53 pounds. The bars were ‘‘touched” by a 
nice bar magnet, the property of Mr. Isaiah Lukens, ac- 
cording to his newly discovered method, in the compa- | 
ratively short space of 30 minutes, and can at any period | 
be restored to their maximum in the sametime. A) 
passing tribute of respectful notice is due to this gentle- 
man, for hismanner of making and “touching” mag- | 
nets. He has most ingeniously reduced to a system, | 
the art of giving to them their attractive power, per- | 
forming ina few seconds,| and with infinitely increas- | 
ed strength, that whch, in the hands of the makers of | 
mathematical and philosophical instruments, was, and 
still continues, a mysterious and secret business, involv- | 
ing much time and labour. This magnet on its first 
trial, required a force equalto310 pounds to separate | 
the “keeper” from the bars; this may justly be consider- 
ed the maximum power of the instrument. After the | 
removal of the “keeper,” its force remained perma- 
nently 134 pounds, which is as justly considered its | 
permanent maximum. 

We have in this instance a much greater increaseofpow- | 
er in comparison to weight, than has hitherto been con- 
sidered possible in the formation of magnets of a large | 
size; there is nothing on record (as far as our knowled | 
goes) that will compare with it, and our notice is given | 
for the purpose (in a measure) of eliciting facts of a | 
similar character. | 


Yours, respectfully, 
FRANKLIN PEALE, 


Philadelphia, October 18th, 1830. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


The procedings of the Penn Society occupy upwards | 
oftwo pages of the American Daily Advertiser of the 
9th instant. 
insert the whole of them--we can publish only such | 
portions as had a more direct reference to the occasion. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF 
WILLIAM PENN, 


Our limits will not therefore permit us to | 


The Society for commemorating the landing of Wrr- | 


1am Penn, celebrated the 148th Anniversary of that | 
memorable event on the 25th ult. by a public dinner, 
furnished in the best manner, by Mr. Head, in the Sa- 
lopn of the Washington Hall. Upwards of one hun- | 
ated geitiemen were present. Among the guests were 
the Senators from Louisiana, Mr. Livingston and Mr, | 
Johnston;—Mr. Gallatin; the Post Master General, Mr. | 


PENN CELEBRATION. 
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liantly lighted. We were gratiféed in noticing among 
the decorations the beautiful flag of American silk, 
made by Mr. D’Homergue, and which is intended to 
be presented by Mr. Duponceau to the House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States. 

After the cloth was removed, the President gave the 
following toast. 

The 24th of October, 1682.—The birth day of a hap- 
py and prosperous Commonwealth. 


Dr. B. Ht. Coates then read a poetical address. 


After which Mr. Duronceac, to whom the duty was 
assigned to propose the toast ef “The memory of Wil- 
llam Penn,”’ rose and delivered a short discourse, in 
which he traced to the wise institutions of our great 
Founder the happiness and prosperity which Pennsyl- 
vania pre-eminently enjoys. At the epoch of our rey- 
olution, Pennsylvania, although she was the youngest 
of the British American colonies, (except Georgia, ) 
exceeded them all in riches, in population, in com- 
merce, and in general prosperity. At her door was 
New York, with the noble river Hudson flowing thro’ 
the whole extent of her territory, and her port, so ad- 
mirably situated for foreign commerce, and capable of 
containing all the navies in the world. Yet, with all 
these advantages, and though she was more than half a 
century older than Pennsylvania, the latter colony rose 
far above her, in every thing that constitutes the pros- 
perity of acountry. In her neighbourhood were also 
Virginia and Maryland. Virginia, the oldest of all the 
British colonies, with her four large streams, Potow- 
mac, Rappahannock, York, and James River, and pos- 
sessing with Maryland that immense estuary, the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, both also enjoying a rich produce, 
in great demand toward Europe, yet Pennsylvania sur- 
passed them, and the reason was obvious: they had no 
William Penn. 

Mr. D. then proceeded to show that it was to Wil- 
liam Penn and his institutions that Pennsylvania owed 
her unexampled prosperity. His government was 
founded on the two great columns, Religion and Vir- 
tue. Although he was a zealous friend to civil liberty, 


| which is sufficiently proved by the different constitu- 


tions which he successively gave to his colony, yet he 
did not think that forms of government were so essen- 
tial as virtue in the people. He used to say, “If the 
form of government is bad and the people good, they 
will soon change it and get a better one; but, on the 
contrary, be a constitution ever so good, and the peo- 
ple corrupt or vicious, they will warp it to their wicked 
And in saying this he spoke a solemn 
truth; for (said Mr. D.) let us only cast our eyes on 


| what has taken place in the world within the last fifty 


years. In Europe we have seen several nations seek- 


| ing liberty and happiness under various forms of go- 


vernment, and hitherto all have failed. France indeed, 


_ by a compromise with monarchy, appears more likely 


than ever to compass her great object. We wish her 
success, and our hopes are sanguine as our wishes, But 
look at our southern neighbours on this continent. Un- 
awed by armed monarchs, and free, perfectly free, to 
choose for themsclves the form of government best 
suited to their situation and the feelings of their peo- 
ple. They thought to sow freedom, and they have 
reaned dissensions and civil wars. On the other band, 
may we not look with complacency on the different 





Barry; Mr. Justice Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of | spectacle which our country affords? Near half a cen- 
the United States; the Mayor of New York, Mr. Bowne; | tury ago we mace a constitution for ourselves, which 
Mr. Erving, former Minister of the United States at | other nations are in vain striving to imitate. That con- 
Madrid; Mr. Douglass, Attorney General of Pennsylva- | stitution from the first moment won, and to this day has 
nia, &c. | preserved the love and affection of the people. With- 

After transacting their ordinary business, the Socie- | out disturbances, without civil wars, it has led us on to 
ty, with their guests, sat down to dinner between five | happiness and prosperity; and there is no doubt it will 
and six o’clock; Mr. Norris, President of the Society, | lead us on in the same path for ages yet to come. 
in the Chair, assisted by Mr. Duponcsav, Mr. C, J. Iy- | What is the reason of this difference? Shall we say 
@ERSOLL, Mr.C. C. Bippre, and Mr. R. Perens. 'then that other nations are not virtuous? No; but if 

The Saloon was decorated in the best taste, and bril-| virtue alone can give and preserve to a nation a good 
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torm of government, we are irresistibly led to the con- | than endeavour to comply with its wishes. The sub- 
clusion, that we are a virtuous people. | jects immediately connected with the occasion being, 

Neither did William Penn think forms of religion to | however, limited, and somewhat trite from frequent 
be of much importance, though he preferred his own. | use, I feltat a loss what theme to adopt; until happen- 
Religion itself he thought the surest basis of all good | ing to open Hazard’s Register of Saturday, I observed. 
government, as the path that leads to virtue. There- a paragraph which appeared to offer all I could wisl.- 
fore, he judged it best to divert the thoughts of his} We have often sung the glories of the £m, I now pro- 
people fiom mere forms and ceremonies, and fix them | pose, in my humble way, to do,homage to the Hickory. 
upon essentials. By this means he banished religious | I allude, sir, to no ordinary Hickory, for, in that case, 
disputes from his community; taught men to consider | although the hickory is deservedly ranked among the 
themselves as fellow Christians; and to worship God in | best productions of our soil—being not only, in its noble 
spirit and truth. Religion, thus based upon charity, | aspect, highly ornamental, but, according to approved 
flourished and still continues to flourish in Pennsylva- | authors (Michaux, and others) of signal and extensive 
nia, whose example has been happily followed by all! bencfit both tothe civilized and the savage, the white 
the states of this union, and has extended itself to coun- | and the red man,—yet, it might not present itself on 
tries abroad, which had been so long disgraced by re- | this peculiar occasion with any special pretensions. But 
ligious persecution. | this, sir, I repeat it, is no every day production of na- 

Next to religion, he sought to inculcate virtue and | ture, and will, | am confident, be found worthy to com- 
strict morality. To the morals of his people he paid | gaand our veneration.—It is, moreover, strictly appro- 
the greatest attention in his code of laws, and be pun- | priate, being intimately associated with the very caus- 
ished with rigour every breach of morality. He sought! es of our present festival, as the society will acknow- 
particularly to enforce respect to parents and to magis- | ledge when I shall have read the following extract:— 
trates. Assaulting a parent was not like a commoncase! ‘*Where Lancaster is now built, was once an Indian 
of assault and battery: it was a specific offence, severe- | town, a hickory tree stood in its centre, not far from a 
ly punished. It was the same with insults to men in| sp ing, under this tree the Councils met, and it was 
authority; for he knew that the laws would not be obey- | from one of these councils that a deputation was sent 
ed, if those who administered them were not treated | to confer with William Penn at Shackamaxon. The 
with proper respect. Indian nation was called Hickory, and the town was 

But William Penn knew also that morality and vir-} called Hickory, before Lancaster was laid out.”,—From 
tue could not exist without industry and economy. | Hazard’s Penn. Hegister, Oct. 23d, 1830. 

He sought, therefore, to enforce these by all the; I, of course, sir, take the truth of the tradition for 
means in his power, and particularly by prohibiting all | granted, as poets, in like cases, are in duty bound to 
those idle amusements which divert men from their! do; and use the agreeable license also, to address the 
homes and usual occupations, and give them opportu- | subject of the ode, as still in existence; having no rea- 
nities to spend their hard earned money. Thus he not | son indeed, to fear it is otherwise, and hoping, as I fer- 
only forbade horse-racing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, | vently do, that it is, and long may continue flourishing 
and the like amusements, but lotteries of all kinds, and | in full health and vigor. 
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even cards and dice. Thus citizens were forced to | ODE 
seek their recreation in the bosom of their families, to | TO AN OLD HICKORY, 
lay up the moncy that they could not spend, and to | The Council Tree of the Tribe. 


turn their thoughts to industry, to acquire more. Thus, | Green in immortal verse, the sacred Elm 
through religion on the one hand, and on the other) Yet blooms, unwithered o’er its hallowed site:— 
through industry and economy, he led them to that! And shall the flood of time thy memory whelm, 
morality and virtue, the foundation and support of states, | Its forest-brother! thou, whom, in thy might, 
for which they have been so long, and are still distin- ‘The sterm breaks not, as, in thy towering height, 
guished. To these, beyond every doubt, and, there- | Thou bendest but erect again to de; 
fore, to the institutions of William Penn, and to the ha- | Looking with scorn upon the puny fight 
bits which they have produced, Pennsylvania owes the | Of adverse elements—not shaking thee, 
prosperity that she now enjoys. | In thy deep, steadfast root, majestic Hickory! 

As Pennsylvanians, therefore, we owe a tribute to)... oat ‘ . ; 
his ladaath Wa owe it not the less as Philadelphians, | No; Sew an ae ~ gifted hand 
if we but for a moment recollect the ardent love he | 2° rere — ee FRAN, “he time 18 Rear 
bore to our city. I cannot conclude these remarks | 2 = 7 er 4; ell oe fone while all the land 
(said Mr. D.) without adverting to a passage in one of | eae et we oe eee 
his letters, in which he pours forth the warmth of his | a. ac : ae aeated a oubt and fear, 
affections for Philadelphia in the most pathetic and 1 es Pa i ee 5 a eat 
beautiful language. The letter was written in 1684, oe a re aa re ined to hear, 
on his first departure for England, and was addressed | oe : th aa 2 “ye =? alarms 
to those in whose hands he left the government in his | same not,—though it was deck’d with all his wild- 


absence. Permit me to read a short extract from this | wood cliarms. 
letter, in order to bring our minds to the proper state of | Then Fame shall mark, where thou its guardian stood, 
feeling for the toast that I shall afterwards propose. _A gallant nation met in council sage, 


“And thou Philadelphia, the virgin settiement of this | Securing present—seeking future good: 

province, named before thou wert born, what love, | Prepared, if foes assailed, the war to wage; 

what care, what service, and what travail has there been | Preferring peace;—on the historic page 

to bring thee forth and preserve thee from suc! as would | Stamped with thy character:—by nature strong, 

abuse and defile thee! My love to thee has been great, | Yet pliant to all good:—in youth and age, 

and the remembrance of thee affects my heart and mine | Towering amid the clouds that darkly throng, 

eyes. The God of eternal strength keep and preserve | Proud—fearless to the last; of all the storm of wrong. 

thee to his glory and peace!” Mr. Nonrats then read a letter from the President of 
Mr. D. then gave, “The memory of William Penn.” | the United States, accompanied by the following toast. 


GeneraL La Fayerre—tThe compatriot of the im- 
At the conclusion of the address, Mr. J. N. Barker, | mortal Washington, and champion of Liberty in two 


being called upon for his ode, said:— hemispheres, 
Mr. President, Having been honored bv a request of} The following toast was then given from the Chair. 
the Society, through its committee, to furnish a pocti-| “The President of the United States.’’ 


cal contribution to this celebration I could do no other} Mr. Duponeeau then rose again and read a letter and 
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toast from the venerable Cuances Canroiy oF Car- | “The North American Union—bound together by the 
ROLLTON. | threefold Pennsylvania Cord, not easily broken—Vir- 
**Political Happiness, and Christian good will, to the _tue Liberty and Independence.” 
whole family of Mankind.” | Mr. Peters then gave the following toast— 
Mr. Duponceau then gave “Charles Carroll of Car- | | JO8N Quincy Apams—T he illustrious son of one of 
rollten.” _the most distinguished founders of our Independence. 


Himself a ripe Scholar—an enlightened Statesman— 


Mr. Segeranr said, he rose to perform aduty which | 2.44 devoted Patriot. 


was highly acceptablejto him. He was to read a letter =e 
to the company from one for whom he felt the greatest | Mr, Rawzs then rose and said, “on entering this room 
respect and veneration, ,and he was sure that all who | Lhave been, although myself a guest, desired to read 
heard him participated in the feeling. It was a duty, | ¢, you the letter from the Right Rev. Bisuor Wuuirer, 
too, the performance of which he had no doubt would | gectining the invitation sent to him, and transmitting 
be gratifying to their fellow citizens from other quar- | 9 toast, > 

ters of the Union who this day honoured them with | 


; | This request was grateful, and the compliance with 
their presence, as the name of CuiEF JUSTICE MARSHALL, | it hicchal 5 F P 
would instantly be associated in their minds with that | py, presence of this dignified and amiable man 


— a bende aaecaer aye ih — would have added to the lustre which is shed upon the 
a of a peaceful and happy family. Nor was it unap- | evening by the company of so many distinguished and 


: ‘al | to P 1 valued strangers, They would haye seen in hima man 
propriate to the occasion, or unwelcome to Pennsylva- ak thee ait bare beetle whem ol hone eodl of 
nians. In commemorating the beginnings of this com- 


. o-. only in the most kind and respectful accents; one in 
monwealth, in the city founded by William Penn, there fons lengthened life has bois aechad by lengthened 
unt-meak tore}yict leone such tobe gratetel Tor. | usefulness; one on whose mind time has been unable 
They glory in the broad principles of civil and religious | to commit its usual ravages; whose purity no tempta- 
liberty, which have been planted in the soil from the | tions have ever pretended to pollute; whose character 
first, and still continue to — in erent envy has never. ventured to assail. 

They glory inthe great principles of political freedom ; 
siiaibens been eoonineitie’ tate all the institutions In an early stage of our revolutionary struggle, when 


of Pennsylvania. They rejoice in the growth of her | peace and comfort, and property, and life itself were at 


wealth and strength, and in the abundant material of sone, a any Se — ae mee ” Sere 
: ’ the great conflict, evinced the principles and the firm- 


social happines - ee eae. a 7 | ness of those who hazarded the issue. To invoke the 
lustrated by our frien 4 — ie ad rh. Divine assistance was felt by Congress to be a solemn 
vania has still enenes — aren Se acct ach | duty; and he whose functions excluded him from the 
ing a ae 2.008 ted or. Sanitation eineaitiemia | field; and unfitted him for the cabinet, could but ren- 
ane nanan tna stir meen republican na. | 2¢t his aid by the daily and public supplications to the 
tion. By this, she was connected on one side with the | Seman scigede that tape atiaeiatooten ca 
—_ Soy te aowetanne mac pereny hs eat ha discrimination in punishment. But the possible event 
NGTON, « ° =f on ~ . y ; -ot} . 
weceren eh nctrcuny dons Gticoen votes | Seta mien tom, Be ea enero bape 
distinguished apenas it gave _ ere 'lent man. In the Testers of chaplait of the ret Cum. 
newly acquired territory ut | : . . acti ealie ° 
re Laken de sonia ‘0 the union and her pga gece Sines - tance. ap armel 
; : ; meri ar 

exertions in the common cause. By this, Pennsylvania be lost sight of in dee Senate of Veamieh a affection 
participated im all that constituted the character of | that now surrounds bim. 

each, and of the whole, imparting at the same time in|) hive to present a toast received from him for the 


return, a participation in whatever there was in her his- present occasion,referring not to the political conduct or 
tory or her actual position, worthy to be communical- | cy sracter of the great founder of the province, but to that 
ed. By this, above all, she had a powerful and perma- | feature of his early and constant principles which nat- 
nent security for her enjoyments. What would Penn- | urally attracted the mind and received the approbation 
sylvania be, or what would any state of this Union be, | of one whose religious functions rendered the subject 
torn from the rest, stripped of her national character | peculiarly interesting to him, and whose own liberal 
and left to her single strength and resources? He would | views precisely accorded with what was here in Penn- 
not take upon himself to answer a question which even | sylvania first introduéM@ and established. While oth- 


seemed to assume what he sincerely hoped was impos: | ers saw and admired the foundation of those principles 
sible. Of the Union of these states, the Supreme Court | of civil equality and permanentrighits, up to which oe 
of the United States was one of the strongest ligaments. perhaps be, not unfairly, traced many modern institu- 
In a Pennsylvania celebration, therefore, it cannot be | tions of distinguished import, our venerable bishop has 
regarded but with the highest interest. laid his finger upon the solemn recognition of pure re- 
After an eloquent eulogium on Chief Justice Marshall | jjgion, as the safe and genuine basis of human society 


and reading a letter from him, Mr. S. offered the fol- | and on the exclusion of all pretensions to prescribe the 





lowing :— modes of devotion, or control the meditations of the 
Toast. —“Chief Justice Marshall, and the Supreme | heart. The language, the very act of presenting this 
Court of the United States.” | toast is an exemplification of the continuance and of the 


extension of those principles. 

Let it be noted and recorded, that one of the highest 
dignitaries in the Episcopal Church among us quotes 
the acts of a member of the plainest and most humble 
sects We have, as a proper subject of commemoration, 


Mr. C. J. Inexnsotr after pronouncing an encomi- 
um upon Mr. Madison, read a letter from bim and the 
following toast:— 

“The immortal memory of Penn, who subdued the 
ferocity of savages by his virtues, and enlightened the assent, and applause. 
civilized world by his institutions. After reading the letter of the Bishop his toast was 

And our respo nse to it is, “James Madison, survivor | pronounced as follows: 
of the framers of the constitution.” | “Perpetuity to the religious establishment constituted 

Mr. Peters then communicated to the company a| by William Penn, in the first act of the first legislative 
letter from Mr. Avams, in reply to the invitation sent | assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania.” 
to him, pi qposing the following toast: [To be Continued. | 
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TRIAL OF PETER R. BENNER, ‘sented. Now, we paid sixty cents on tea, and there 

For the Arrest and Imprisonment of Mr. Brandis. | was no complaint. The present was not the cause of 
‘This case was broughtto aclose on Wednesday the Mr. Brandis or Mr. Benner: It was the cause of na- 
27th ult. ‘tions: It was a national concern. If the defendant 
Judge Batywin charged the jury, that if they be- | were acquitted, the ministers of other nations might be 
lieved the evidence, they could not avoid the conclusion | withdrawn from our country; we might be put out of 
that process had been sued out, and had been executed | the pale of nations; or all the evils of war might be 
by the defendant upon Mr. Brandis, who could neither | visited upon us. The learned judge alluded to the 
wave nor loose his privilege; that the defendant had ar- | fate of Algiers. The Dey had affronted the French 
rested and imprisoned him; that the warrant itself was consul, he had slapped him in the face; and all Europe 
now before the court and jury, and that it had been re-| had agreed that Algiers should be stricken from the 
turned by the defendant as executed; that’ the whole | map of nations. The Dey was now a wretched wan- 
scene between Mr. Brandis and Mr. Benner was an as-| derer upon the face of the earth. As to the punish- 
sertion by the former of his privilege and his exemption | ment in the case of the defendant, it migt be three 
from arrest; that the certificate from the Secretary of years or one day’s imprisonment. The fine might be 
State, of the recognition by that department of Mr.) high or low, according to the evidence and circumstan- 
Brandis as a public minister, was sufficient legal evi-| ces of the case. The court had no unkind feelings, but 
dence, just such evidence as had always herefore been | on the contrary, the kindest, towards the defendant.— 
received by our courts, that he had been authorised | But they were anxious that the law of the land should 
and received by the President; that the power of re-| once for all, be settled on this subject and that an end 








ception was not divisable, being vested exclusively in. 
the President; but that the act of the state department | 
was the act of the President, the Secretary being the 
authorised agent of the executive for such purposes; 
that the President had no seal of office, and his cer- | 
tificate without a seal could not be received as evidence | 
and therefore that the state department was the proper | 
agent for giving a certificate, under its seal of the au- 
thorization and reception of a public minister. The. 
court was unequivocally of the opinion, that Mr. Bran- | 
dis was a public minister, authorized and received as | 
such by the President of the United States. These 

positions were ably enforced and illustrated by Judge | 
Baldwin. A public minister was not subject to the | 
jurisdiction of the laws of the country to which he was | 
sent. His privilege, was not a personal privilege, and | 
he could not, therefore, waive or lose by his own, 


act a privilege not his own, but that of his sovereign.— | 
The giving of bail by Mr. Brandis for his re-appear- | 
ance at the office of the magistrate was not a waiver, | 
but a measure to save him from being sent to jail. The 
defendant, if the evidence were to be believed, was 
aware from the beginning to the end of the transaction, 





should be put to these cases. 

Mr. Incrersout said, that from the nature of the 
charge, he felt it to be his duty, to move the court to 
instruct they jury, that they were the judges of the law, 
as of the facts, in this case. 

Judge Batywin observed that the motion was new 
or unexpected to him; but he could have no hesitation 
in stating that in civil cases, the jury were to decide on 
the facts, and the court on the law; that if, in such cases, 
a jury rendered an illegal verdict, the court might or- 
der new trials, ad infinitum, as long as the illegal ver- 
dict should continue to be rendered; but that in crimi- 
nal cases, the law and the practice had been different. 
The jury had the physical power, he might say the 
right, to judge of law and fact, and the court could not 
perhaps grant a new trial. In the present case, he 


, might say, that if they acquitted the defendant, the 


court could not, inéged, consistently with the constitu- 
tion, grant anew trial. But he warned the jury not to 
make the law for themselves; not to disregard the law, 
which had been so well settled by the courts, by this 
very court, in cases like the present. 

The jury retired, and after some time, returned with 


that Mr. Brandis was privileged. The conduct of Mr. | a verdict of guity on the second count of the indictment 
Brandis, whatever it might have been, could not change | charging the defendant with the arrest and imprison- 
the character nor the illegality of his arrest. Judge | ment of Mr. Brandis, a public minister. They recom- 


Baldwin said, attached as he was to Philadelphia, al- | 
most one of its citizens as he was, as a Pennsylvanian, 

he was sorry to say that nearly all the cases of violence 

to foreign ministers in this country had occurred here. 

This is the more to be regretted, as Philadelphia was | 
distinguished for its morality, for its obedience to the 
laws, and for every other virtue. He thought that the 
verdict in this case should be such as to prevent a repe- 
tition of thes outrages. He reminded the jury, that 
they were settling the law, not for this poor young man 
only, but for their own ministers in Europe, in Africa,in 
South America, The very predicament into which | 
this young man had been brought, might await their | 
own ministers abread. How could peace between na- 
tions be preserved without a strict reciprocal observ- 
ance of the sanctity of their diplomatic representatives? 
How would the jury like to see an American minister. 
dragged before an alderman in London? What Ameri-| 
can would have been willing to go abroad as minister, | 
if he were to be tried by the law of Algiers, or any oth- | 
er barbarian power’ Such had been the sacred light | 
in which the whole civilized and uncivilized world had 
viewed the law of nations, that there had never been 
any contemner of the christian religion so vile as not to | 
respect that law. The present was a little case: But it | 
had almost always happened, that the violation of great | 
principles had commenced in little cases. Great Bri- | 
tain had laid a tax of one penny a pound on tea consu- 

med inthis country. This had produced the revolution 

because it was a tax imposed upon us without our con- | 
sent, and by a parliament in which we were not repre- | 


| 


} 


} 
| 


mended the defendant to the mercy of the court: 
Inquirer. 
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Adults. Chil?n. Total. 


Abscess 
Aneurism 
Apoplexy 
Atrophy 
Bronchitis 
Burns 
Cancer 
Casualties 
Catarrh 
Cholic 
Chorea sancti viti 
Childbed 
Consumption of lungs 
Convulsions 
Diarrhea 
Debility 
Disease of the head 
heart 
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Dropsy : 
of breast 
brain 
Drowned 
Drunkenness 


Dysentery 
Epilepsy 
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Erysipelas - - 3 2 5 1808 71 83 154 | 1820 178 133 311 

Fever - - 7 3 10 1809 91 85 176 | 1821 175 121 296 

Bilious - - 3 2 5 1810 104 89 193 | 1822 a:6CU 4 
Intermittent - 2 1 3 1811 131 107 238 | 1823 235 222 457 
Nervous - - 1 0 1 1812 Si 42 93 | 1824 192> 122 314 
Hectic - - 1 0 1 1813 66 45 111 | 1825 126 123 249 
Puerperal - - 1 0 1 1814 85 47 132] 1826 230 167 397 
Remittent - - 2 1 6 | 1815 105 64 169 | 1827 216 149 365 
Scarlet - - 0 2 2 | 1816 97 95 192 | 1828 195 195 390 
Typhus = - : 4 2 6 |1817 86 60 146]1829 141 155 296 

Found dead ' : 0 5 5 | 1818 95 75 169]1830 156 154 310 

Gangrene - . 1 0 I 

Gunshot wound . ; 1 0 1 

Hemorrhage - - 7 _ 8 PORT OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Hives - - 0 5 5 

Hooping Cough ~~ - - 0 3 3 secnaudRtbaiasenaa oc. 

Inflammation of Bowels — - 0 5 5 Si 21g & Si 3 

i - 3 2 5 S138 | 8 oj s 
atard ; 4 9 3 Where from. 3 . 212 3138 
Lungs ek 18 . % 
Liver - 3 0 3 England, 4 1 1 2302 
Stomach . 7 1 8 | Br. East Indies, 1 395 
Peritoneum - 2 0 2 | Br. Ame. Colonies, 4| 7 1598 

Jaundice - - 0 1 1 | Holland, 1 271 

Locked Jaw - - 2 1 3 | Hanse Towns, 1 171 

Mania a potu - . 6 0 6 | South America, 2 187 

Mortification - - 1 0 1 Spain, 1 379 

Old Age . . 5 0 3 | Spanish Europ. Ports 

Palsey - . 4 0 4 on Med. 1 227 

Small Pox - ° 0 3 3 Cuba, 4 2 843 

Still Born - : 0 23 23 Other Spa, W. Indies, 2 245 

Stone - . 1 0 1 | Danish West Indies, 1 157 

Sudden - . 6 1 7 | France, 1 163 

Syphilis - - 1 0 1 Hayti, 1 99 

Tumors . . 1 0 1 6 | 2 as as 7037 

Unknown ° © 0 5 8 a cee Pf ewe eee - pee «ae 0 eoeeewey ~ pee 

wee, EES PR Inward Coastwise—57 vessels— Tonnage, 5037 
BES 154 310 . 
Ad. Ch. Total. Outward— For October, 1830. 

From 2d to 9th 41 = 7 2); mb) a 3 
9th to 16th 45 4 9 ~wisaina|Fisésls 
16th to 23d 32 35 67 Where to. - e ¥ 7 | - 
23d to 30th 38 33 71 | 

a S | England, 1 1 760 

ee ee ee British E. Indies, 1 369 

Of whom were whites 269, blacks 41. | Br. Ame. Colonies 4 4 1004 

Males 164, Females 144, Bovs 86, Girls 68, —From Madeira, . 1 177 
Almshouse, 23 Of the following ages: | Africa, 1 237 
Under 1, 91 Between 40 and 50, 23 | South America, 1 9 311 
Betweenl and 2, 30 50 and 60, 20) sw. west. Indies, 1} 1 259 
2 and 5, 14 | 60 and70, 10 Brazils, > 444 

5 and 10, 8 70 and80, 11) Cuba, 4] 1 915 

10 and15, 4 | 80 and 90, 7 | Danish West Indies, | 1 3 828 

15 and20, 7 90and 100, 3) Hayti, 1| 1 180 

20 and 30, 35 —_ = eee av 

30 and40, 47 | 310 | ‘ =i 9 5484 


Thermometer for October, 1830. 
ist, 58 66 67|17th 57 «68 6 





| Outward Coastwise—126 vessels— Tonnage, 12,875. 


2 ; et 
od 60 68 70 | 18th 53 53 54.| _Dividends.—The following dividends have been de- 








9 clared by the undermentioned banks and _ turnpike 
_ ve of Zs soa = e 2 | companies, for the last six months— , 
sth, 57 66 67 | 21st, 49 55 56 | Kensington, 5 per cent. 
6th, 62 67 67 | 22d, 52 61 63 | Southwark, ; : 5 
7th, 57 62 61 | 23d, 56 58 59 | Bank of the Northern Liberties, 5 
8th, 53 59 58 | 24th, 52 61 62 Penn Township, 34 
9th, 54 55 56 | 25th, 51 53 54 | Mechanics, 34 
10th, 66 72 70 | 26th, 49 53 56 | Schuylkill, 34 
llth, 56 63 63 | 27th, 52 60 61 | Farmers and Mechanics, 34 
12th, 56 60 64 | 28th, 56 60 63 | Commercial, 3 
18th, 64 65 64 | 29th, 57 61 61 | Philadelphia, 24 
14th, 60 64 63 | 30th, 55 58 59 | York Bank, 4 





15th, 63 61 59 | 31st, 53 64 62] Cheltenham & Willow Grove Turnpike com- 
51 59 59 | pany, : 
“7 _ Chesnut Hilland Spring House Turnpike 
Deaths in October from 1807 to 1830 inclusive. company, — 
Years. Ad. Ch. Total.| Years. Ad. Ch. Total. | Frankford & Bristol Turnpike road company 14 
1807 108 54 162) 1819 103. 139 242 Germantown & Perkiomen turnpike compy. 14 
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DELAWARE BREAKWATER. | survey of the route of the said Rail-RoaJ—and that the 


The Delaware Breakwater is situated at the entrance | Committee shall have power to fill all vacancies that 
into the bay of Delaware, near Cape Henlopen. The | May occur in said committee. 
anchorage ground, or roadstead, is formed by acove in | Phe following persons were elected to compose the 
the southern shore, directly west of the cape and the | committee:—Peter Dager, Joseph Thomas, Esq. Col. 
seaward end of an extensive shoal called the shears; the | A. L. Roumfort, Thomas R. Fisher, Edward H. Bon- 
tail of which makes out from the shore about five miles | sall, Charles M. Pastorius, Capt. Daniel Davis, Erasmus 
up the bay, near the mouth of Broadkill creek, from | J. Pierce, Esq. Col. John G. Watmough, Daniel Hitner, 
whence it extends eastward, and terminates at a point | Samuel Maulsby, Reuben Haines, and B. Chew, Jr. 
about two miles to the northward of the shore at the Resolved, That these proceedings, signed by the 
cape. The Breakwater consists of an insulated dike or chairman and secretary, be published in the newspa- 
wall of stone, the transversal section of which isa tra- | pers of Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown. 


pezium, the base resting on the bottom, whilst the sum- | REUBEN HAINES, Chairman. 
mit line forms the top of the work. The other sidesre-; B. Curw, Jr. Secretary. 

present the inner and outer slopes of the work, that to | — 

the seaward being much greater than the other. The in- In a note, by the editors of the United States Gazette 


ward slope is 45 deg.; the top is horizontal 22 feet in | refering to the ancient village of Ephrata, situat 

i : ine ti ’ ed 
—— — ft _— the ens nena | in. Lancastar county, in shies Stabe. =. oe ee 
outward or sea slope is 39 feet in altitude, upon a base | that “one of the first. Printi — 
of 105} feet; both these dimensions being measured in | se: rst. Printing Presses: introduced 


: , ; A into the state,” was located in that village. As a small 
relation to a horizontal plane passing by a point 27 feet | item of history connected with our profession we 


below the lowest spring tide. The base bears to the | have to add, that the identical press in question, be- 
altitude nearly the same ratio as similar linesin the | come the property of the editor of this paper in 1804 — 
profiles of the Cherbourg and Plymouth breakwaters. He caused the woudwork to be renewed, and removed 
The opening or entrance from the ocean is 650 vards in ( it to Meadville in the fall of that year. it was the first 
width between the north point of the cape and the east | printing press introduced into this state, north west of 
end of the breakwater. At this entrance, the harbour | the Allegheny river, and from which the first sheet is- 
will be accessible during all winds coming from the sea. | sued in this region. All the continental money, issued 
— The dike is formed in a straight line from E. S. E. to | hy congress ; 
W.N. W.; 1200 yards is the length of this portion of Sate 
the work, which is destined to serve the purposes of a relique of antiquity is now, we believe, the property of 
breakwater. At the distance of 359 yards from the | Mr. Purviance, of the neighboring county of Warren 

upper or western end of the breakwater (which space | and frem which the Union, a very respectable sheet is 
forms the upper entrance, ) a similar dike, of 500 yards | issued—Long may it continue to administer to the wel- 
in length, is projected in a direct line, W. by S. 4 S., | fare, prosperity, and happiness of the Union.—Craw- 
forming an angle af 146° 15’ with the breakwater. | ford Messenger. 

This work is designed more particularly as an ice- | 
breaker. The whole length of the two dikes above de- 
scribed, which are now partly commenced, will be 
1700 yards; they will contain, when finished, 900,000 
cubie yards of stone, composed of pieces of basaltic 





. while in session at Lancaster and York, 
during the revolutionary war, was struck upon it. This 
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| 
} 
rock and granite, weighing from a quarter of a ton to | — SS an 
three tons and upwards. The depth of water at low | = Barometer. Thermometer| Atmosp. Variations: 
tide, is from four to six fathoms throughout the harbor, | ‘% “ ‘ 
which will be formed by these works and the cove of | 9 12 3 19 7M d) «ame. P.M. 
the southern shore, and which is calculated to afford a | —|——--|——-|- LL 
perfect shelter over a space or water surface of seven | 1)29 6| 29 6| 29 6| 47/|55/60| Clear | Clear 
tenths of a square mile. The great objects to be gained | 2) 29 6| 29 6| 29 61 50) 58| 65) Clear | Clear 
by the constiuction of an artificial harbour in this road- | 3 
stead are, to shelter vessels from the action of waves| 4|29 6| 29 6} 29 6| 43 | 55 | 59! do. frost] Clear 
caused by the winds blowing from the E. to the N. W. | 5/29 5| 29 5/29 5/44) 56|61| Clear | Clear 
round by the N., and also to protect them against inju- | 6/29 6| 29 7| 29 7 | 49|60|66| Clear | Clear 
ries arising from floating ice descending the bay from | 7| 29 8{ 29 8| 29 8/ 46} 58| 65) Sunshn| Sunshn 
the N. W.—Encyclopadia Americana. | 8|29 7} 29 7| 29 7 | 44) 57 | 59] Cloudy | Cloudy 
———— 9} 29 5| 29 4} 29 4| 52157158) Rain Rain 
RAIL-ROAD MEETING. | 10 
Ata numerous and respectable meeting of the in- | 11 - 5 29 5| 29 5| 47 | 56| 64! Clear | Clear 
habitants of Philadelphia, Germantown, Mount-Airy, | 12 rath 29 5 29 4| 56| 69/72) Clear | Clear 
Chesnut-Hill, Flourtown, Whitemarsh, Plymouth, and | 13 3 | 29 3/29 3} 68 | 64 | 65 Rain Cloudy 
Norristown, held pursuant to public notice, on Satur- | 29 2 29 2} 29 2 57 | 62/65} Rain | Cloudy 
day, the 13th instant, at the house of Mr. Mason, at | ae S| 29 3} 29 S| 53 | 56 | 55| Cloudy | Cloudy 
Cresham, to take into consideration the expediency of | 17 29 4) 29 4 29 4| 47 | 54) 60) Cloudy | Cloudy 
the construction of a Rail-Road from Philadelphia to , 

Norristown, to run on the east side of hipsianiuara: or | 18} 29 4] 29 3} 29 3 | 47| 49] 51] Rain Rain 
the most eligible route— 19} 29 3 | 29 3) 29 3 | 49} 51 | 54) Cloudy | Cloudy 
REUBEN HAINES was called to the chair, and | 20 29 3 | 29 3} 29 2) 48 | 51) 47) Rain Rain 

B. Curw, Jr. appointed secretary. (21) 29 5} 29 5) 29 4} 46} 53 56| Cloudy | Cloudy 
The object of the meeting having been fully discussed, | 22 29 4 | 29 4/29 4| 42 | 50 | 53) Cloudy | Cloudy 
it was on motion, unanimously | 23} 29 7 | 29 7 | 29 7 | 47 | 56] 58) Clear | Cloudy 
Resolved, That this meeting deem it expedient that } 24 
a Rail-Road be constructed from Philadelphia to Nor- | 29 6 | 29 6 | 29 7 | 45 | 53 | 56) Cloudy | Cloudy 
ristown, passing along the east side of the village of | 25] 29 7 | 29 7 | 29 7 | 46 | 55 | 59| Cloudy | Clear 
Germantown. | 27; 29 7129 7/29 6] 44154]62| Clear [Clear 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to carry ae 29 5 | 29 5 | 29 5| 51] 59 | 59) Cloudy | Cloudy 
into effect the objects of this meeting. That the com- | 2 29 | <9 7 | 29 7 | 44 | 53 | 56| Clear | Clear 
mittee shall collect funds to defray the expenses of a 50/29 81 29 8/29 8/43/51 | 55] Rain | Cloudy 
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According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera | Ftemarkable.—¥Four brothers were present in this 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- | Borough last week, the youngest of whom is 71 years 


, : ; of age. The three oldest reside in Berks, and the 
ime specified. : . ne led 
ring the time specified | youngest in Columbia county. ‘his informatiom was 




















os 7 w > | received from a gentleman who was in their company.— 
posy > so S 5 aS | Reading Chronicle. ae 
OCTOBER, cel ae en re Te oa 
- e n the new room of the United States District Court, 
i 37 7D 66 en | ae elegant marble slab has been placed in the rear of 
9 37 70 66 _ the bench, to the memory of the late presiding Judge, 
3 51 61 56 bearing the following record :— 
4 99 59 57 THIS TABLET RECORDS 
5 3 71 64 the affection and respect 
6 41 70 65 of the Members of the Philadelphia Bar, for 
7 Al 61 | 57 | BUSHROD WASHINGTON, 
8 )an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
9 United States: 
alike distinguished 
| 


for simplicity of manners, 
and purity of heart; 
fearless, dignified, and enlightened as a judge; 
no influence or interest 
could bend his integrity or 
bias his judgment 
a zealous patriot and a pious christian. 


64 


06 


18 49 52 50 19 He died in Philadelphia 

19 47 55 53 03 on the 26th of November, A. D. 1829, 
20 55 55 45 85 leaving to his professional brethren, 
21 36 56 52 a spotless fame; 


and to his country, 


06 | 
the learning, labeur and wisdom 
| 


of a long judicial life. 





25 35 51 50 

2% 4l 54 53 | From a parcel of Chesnuts that were forsale in our 
7 35 3 64 | market this morning, we selected siz which weighed 
28 46 68 66 _ jive oz. and ahalf. They were the produce of a tree 
29 4 63 60 | near Holmesburg, which we understand from the pro- 
30 39 50 53 | prietor, had been planted by Gen. Washington. The 
3 4A 49 50 six, we selected are for a friend in Chester county, 





—_—____—___—_———_ | who will no doubt see this gigantic species propagated 
Between 5 & 7, A. M. 1341 is the number of degrees | jn his neighbourhood. ‘The taste of these Chesnuts in 


of the Thermometer during the month. | their raw state, isnot pleasant. When roasted, they are, 


Dars we are told very agreeable to the palate.— Phil. Gaz. 
1341—31—43+ Between 5 and 7, A.M. | i . , aetna emiten 


1885+31=66+4+ At Noon. | 
1797—31—58+4- At Sunset. 
— Days. 

| 
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161-3 =55-+ Average. ; 1830 
Quantity of Rain that fell,.......eseeseeeeeees 2.71 iedehtae Cas atndian eens testatete teanantene: 





| nication of Mr. Anthony Morris. As there are few men 
The Weather, Canal, &¢c.—For several weeks past | in the country so well acquainted as he with the Fel- 
the weather at this place has been unusually mild, and | lenberg system of instruction, so there are few better 


for the most part, dry, which has been very favourable , , : 
to the completion of the two canal locks, the coal land- | qualified to superintend or controul a seminary modelled 


ings, and other improvements which have for sometime | upon that institution. The employment of suitable in- 
occupied the attention of the company, and interrupt- | dividuals to conduct the agricultural department, we 
ed the coal trade of thi. place. | are satisfied, will secure to so excellent an undertaking, 


On the morning of the third inst. we had a presenti- | all code . . 
ment of the approaching winger in a heavy fall of rain, the support of the liberal and discerning. 


which continued at intervals through the day, but} 
changed in the evening to a slight flurry of ssow—the | The annual report of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
first we haxd seen this season. The quantity of snow | gociety, published in the last number of the Register, 


which fell in this village was not sufficient to whiten) ond mbinh want o . . 
the streets, but at the summit hill coal mines, and for | * , fspace prevented us then from no- 


some distance down the Mauch Chunk mountain in the ticing, presents an encouraging view of the success 
direction to the Lehigh, the depth was nearly two inch- | which bas already attended its labours, and of what may 
es, and was sufficient on the Rail Road to stop the ou be accomplished in future by an adequate increase of 


ed wagons in their descent to the landing and detain | . ; : 
ain ontil it was dissolved by the warmth and moisture its funds. As the plan is proved to be promotive of eman- 


of the atmosphere. The weather has now become set- cipation, and its tendency is to remove liberated slaves 
tled and mild.—The water has been let into the canal, from the country toa region where they can enjoy the 
and the regular coal business again resumed. Should | blessings of freedom and equality, it strongly com- 


Oe ee te sooner oeerteeae ee ee mends itself to the munificence of the philanthropic and 
’ - 


by the Lebigh Coal Company, before the nayigation benevolent. Enlarged means would ensure a commen, 
closes. — Mauch Chunk Courier. surate extension of the the society’s usefulness, 


